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ABSTRACT 


GODS BELOVED COMMUNITY: A PATHWAY TO PROMOTE 
AUTHENTIC MULTI-RACIAL AND MULTI-CULTURAL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN CHURCHES 


by 

Angelle M. Jones 

United Theological Seminary, 2018 

Mentor 

C. Anthony Hunt, D Min, PhD 

The context for this project is multi-racial and multi-cultural churches in America. The 
problem addressed is the lack of authentic Christian relationships between races in these 
contexts. The hypothesis was, if these churches were properly trained and better 
equipped, healthy “Transformation Conversations” about race and cultural competencies 
could take place. Using a qualitative approach, I utilized surveys, and hosted talking 
sessions, using the Transformation Conversation Discussion Guide developed as part of 
the project, to test the different aspects of the hypothesis. 
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I think it is one of the tragedies of our nation, one of the shameful tragedies that eleven 
o’clock on Sunday morning is one of the most segregated hours, if not the most 
segregated hour in Christian America. I definitely think the Christian church should be 
integrated, and any church that stands against integration and that has a segregated body 
is standing against the Spirit and the teachings of Jesus Christ and it fails to be a true 
witness. This is something the church will have to do itself I don’t think church 
integration will come through legal processes. 


—Rev. Dr. Martin Ludier King, Jr. 

April 17, 1960 



INTRODUCTION 


What, you may ask gives me the authority to propose and conduct research on 
such an arduous subject as race in the church? The synergy between my gifts, my skills, 
and acquired passion were developed during the many years of serving in the ministry 
context written about, for over twenty years. Each have individually and collectively laid 
the foundation for me to become the minister I am today. With each coimectional facet, I 
have been shaped. Although my growth as a minister can be attributed to several clergy 
mentors, I always give credit to the pastor who licensed and ordained me into the gospel 
ministry. His training and equipping skills were excellent, however like most ministers, 
where he was strong in one area, unfortunately he gravely lacked in others. 

Returning to church after a college hiatus, I, like many Black young adults and 
even some mature Christians, was looking for something different than the traditional 
church I left. For some ftiis new church experience, may have included more teaching 
and less preaching. For others, the experience included more gender inclusion for 
women; and yet some were looking for less emphasis on programs, and more on ministry. 
Some desired a church with more of a mission focus, or outreach and homogeneous 
ministries. For others, there seemed to be a call for less liturgical and traditional worship 
styles, where instead, a freer musical expression called praise and worship was evolving. 
For a large number it seemed, the church no longer had to be only African-American in 
its roots or in its overall style of worship. 
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In many cases, both embraced this new phenomenon of mixed races freely 
worshipping together. My research posits however, that although Blacks and Whites may 
have started worshipping together in the same context, authentic relationships between 
them were often lacking. Also, in the beginning stages of these American multi- 
racial/multi-cultural churches, the most obvious missing element in many, was a Black 
pastor. Reasons this is important, is addressed throughout the document. 

Chapter Overview 

Chapter One identifies my ministry focus, where I hypothesize that there is a great 
need to assist church leaders and laity to embrace the need for building authentic 
relationships among the races in diverse churches. In this chapter I also discuss the 
importance of pastors and leaders learning to lead their congregations in discussions on 
race and other much needed cultural competencies. While diversity may seem to be a 
priority in these churches, a closer look at the administrative and ministry staff in many, 
reveal inclusion obviously was not an important factor in their hir ing practices. Because 
the pews are often filled with different hues, the pastors proudly proclaim their churches 
are diverse. The reality is although there may be diversity mnong the membership, when 
it eomes to race, the pastor and staff too often do not represent the congregations. Even 
though in some instances authentic friendships may be developing between Blacks and 
Whites, often the reality of the many strained relationships is downplayed. 

Unfortunately, the strain has been further perpetuated without congregations ever having 
the opportunity to have the difficult, and often much needed conversations about race. 
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In Chapter Two, I further build on the necessity of building authentic 
relationships by exegeting Numbers 12:1-9, and John 4:4-29 as the biblical texts for my 
project. There will be emphasis on how ethnic differences were viewed in the Old and 
New Testament biblical contexts, and how the attitudes then, compared to the attitudes 
toward multi-racial relationships today, and God’s perspective on how we should relate 
to those who are different. 

Chapter Three is The Historical Foundation which highlights, that as an institution 
slavery was not only legal, but was also accepted by many because scripture was used to 
support it. While the government and especially slave owners justified this narrative, 
thankfully, counter cultural and spiritual work was being done by the Abolitionist, which 
is featured in this chapter. A group of Black and White Christians called Abolitionist 
working together to abolish slavery, resulted in the formation of what I entitled, 

America’s first multi-racial/multi-cultural church. Further referenced in this chapter, I 
posit that until Whites and Blacks are willing to collaborate as during the Abolitionist 
Movement, the road to equality and justice for all, may never be reached in my lifetime. 

I propose this healing process must start with addressing the wounds incited by our dark 
history. 

Chapter Four, the Theological Foundations chapter, focuses on the power of 
God’s Spirit. By the transformative work of the Holy Spirit, it is possible to change the 
trajectory of racism in our churches. This lasting work can only be done, by changing 
hearts, not only by the legislating of laws. I challenge the global Church to not be 
satisfied until we are transformed into the loving mir rors of Christ’s glory. I contend, we 
must continue the hard work of racial reconciliation until becoming the enlightened 
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examples of Christ, by loving one another, especially in our churches. If we who are 
admonished by Paul in Romans 12:15, which states, “so, in Christ we, though many, 
form one body, and each member belongs to all the others”' (NIV) cannot exemplify 
unity; then how can we expect those without God’s Spirit to do the same? 

Chapter Five, the Theoretical Foundations, looks at sociology as a theory used to 
bring a resolve to the American race problem. Featured in this chapter is a study done to 
reveal how Blacks fared in the U.S., post emancipation, when the nation was 
divided into two sociological constructs. These racialized constructs allowed (1) 
for the continued exclusion of Blacks while the second construct continued to 
encourage the supremist attitudes of Whites. I hypothesized, that with the 
continued White privilege stereotype of Black ignorance, the race problem will 
continue. In this chapter, I challenge that as long as these constructs continue to 
perpetuate the race problem in America, it needs to be openly confronted, 
especially in churches. 

Chapter Six, the Project Analysis, discusses why I chose to do this work of 
promoting Beloved Community among races in churches. I theorize that before authentic 
relationships between Blacks and Whites can be achieved, there must first be healing 
from the trauma caused by racism. At best, we must review the dark and painful history 
that has served as the root of division between us. When addressing the topic of racism 
in America, audior and activist Jim Wallis in his book entitled, America’s Original Sin, 
suggests, “it’s not easy to face the deep wounds of racism in our country and in our 


' Romans 12:15, New Internationa! Version (NIV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture 
references in this document are from the NIV 



church. It will require self-examination and repentance.^ Again, I theorize that until 
Americans face the residual effects that stem from the original enslavement of African 
people, authentic unity between the races will never take place. 

In walking the journey of reconciliation, in order to heal, one must first admit they 
are ill. After years of hoping and praying that the race narrative inside and out of the 
church would change, I concede that America remains a nation where the problem of 
“White privilege” is the embodi m ent of a power principle that continues to sicken us. As 
a result, Blacks and Whites continue to live as wounded people. To heal, we must 
acknowledge that after nearly two hundred years our country still bleeds from within. 

The root cause, the cancer of racism. Until pastors of multi-racial and multi-cultural 
churches accept this truth as their responsibility to address the problems between Blacks 
and WTiites, just as in other realms of society, racism will continue in churches as well. 
Authentic reconciliation and unification between Black and White Americans must take 
place. Then and only then will God’s people serve as the model of Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s authentic Beloved Community. 

In this final chapter, I discuss how one question in my research survey asked if the 
participant was ever discriminated against in their church. Sadly, forty-four percent stated 
they had been. From these findings I believe the data proved the need to provide a 
resource to help lead authentic relationship building sessions called, “Transformation 
Conversations.” From this data, I also developed a Transformation Conversation Guide 
to assist leaders and lay-persons on how to guide the group discussions. Hopefully these 


^Jim Wallis, America's Original Sin; Racism, White Privilege, and the Bridge to a New America 
(Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 2016), 126. 
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genuine and open conversations between Blacks and Whites and other races and 
ethnicities will help raise awareness, grow cultural competencies, and hopefiilly build 
meaningfiil relations particularly among those within faith communities. 

The final aim of the project is to assist majority race churches to become racially 
and culturally diversified. To further test this part of the hypothesis, I had the 
opportunity to share some of the findings of my research at a MLK service hosted by a 
White ministry colleague, who pastored a White tri-city congregation in Des Moines, 
Iowa. My hope is that this work will serve as a healing agent to the intersectionality, and 
often ignored racial tensions within American churches, challenging them in their quest 
to become authentically multi-racial and multi-cultural worshipping communities. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

The hope for this project is to assist church leaders and laity to embrace the need 
for intentionally building authentic relationships between Black and White Christians, 
especially those worshipping together in diverse churches. The desire is that this effort 
will be viewed as important as it was to those who worked tirelessly for the civil rights 
act, to serve as an intentional constitutional amendment, used to integrate American 
society. 

Context 

According to Dr. Martin Luther King, the ideal of a Beloved Co mmuni ty posits 
an authentic interrelated community. Having spent years in ministry, licensed and 
ordained in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches, I have come to believe reconciliation 
and unification between Black and White Americans, even in churches will only happen 
when God’s people intentionally unite in order to purposefully serve as a model of Dr. 
King’s authentic Beloved Commrmity or as the Bible would call it, the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

Dr. C. Anthony Hunt, in Come Go With Me, quotes co-pastors of the multi- 
cultural/multi-ethnic Rock Church in Chicago, Illinois, Raleigh Washington and Glen 
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Kehrein who stated “Intentionality is the purposeful, positive and planned activity that 
facilitates reconciliation.”' 

For the purpose of this project multi-racial/multi-cultural church will be defined 
as a church that has a membership comprised of at least twenty percent of a minority race 
or ethnicity other than the dominant one. In the case of my context and project, I am 
more specifically addressing the issue of race relations between Black and White 
Christians. Please note as well, as in describing the relational aspect of a Beloved 
Community, the use of the word authentic defined as, (genuine, real, intimate, sincere) 
will be used fi'om this point throughout the remainder of the document. 

By the time I started the Doctor of Ministry program, I had served as a licensed 
minister at my context for over twenty years. The context started as a White 
congregation led by a White, middle class husband and wife team, started in 1977. 
Located in a small suburb in one of the larger cities in Ohio, and also populated mostly 
by White middle and upper-class professionals, the church attracted predominately White 
members. Within ten years, the church became multi-cultural using the most common 
terminology of the time. In a recent interview with the founding pastor, I asked if the 
churches evolution into a multi-cultural church was intentional. He was quick to respond 
a resounding no, Mid further stated, “the intention was always to fulfill the given mission 
which was to be a “Family Church, a Teaching Center, and a World Outreach.” The 
vision spoke to my need as a single parent, and as a potential minister desiring to answer 
the call of ministry. The pastor continued our conversation sharing a story about the first 


' C. Anthony Hunt, Come Go With Me: Howard Thurman And A Gospel of Radical Inclusivity 
(U.S.: Wyndham Hall Press, 2019), 148. 
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African-American member. He shared how she told him after joining that she almost left 
soon after her first visit because she was uncomfortable as the only Black person in the 
church. Her reason she shared, was because she felt that everyone was staring at her. 
After several visits, one day leaving service, after shaking the pastors’ hand, he asked if 
she was a first-time visitor. Because this made her feel that maybe everyone was not 
staring after all, she told him it was this incident that caused her to remain and become a 
long-time member. I became a member soon after this woman. I quickly became very 
actively engaged in ministry, a few years later obtaining my ministry license and 
becoming an associate minister at the church. 

Although the doors were open to “whosoever will” at times I felt uncomfortable 
being only one of a few Blacks or persons of color. Over the next few years, more and 
more African-Americans started attending. Some stayed longer than others, but for 
many, unfortunately racial matters became the divisive issue. There were concerns from 
Afi'ican-American members including myself who felt those who had attended and 
completed the church’s Bible school requirements for ministry, were overlooked when 
staff positions came available. There were also times when what were noted as 
insensitive comments about race were made by the pastor during his sermons. This made 
people of color and even some Whites and others uncomfortable. Unfortunately, whether 
confronted by a group or individuals, although he apologized if anyone was offended, he 
never agreed that his comments were hurtful. 

Realizing the group approach may have been less effective and because 1 was 
licensed and ordained by him, after one Sunday morning comment, I was asked by some 
of the African-American and White members to have a conversation with the pastor. This 
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conversation was to specifically discuss how some of the Black members felt after he 
made what was to some an overtly racist comment. I was also encouraged to address the 
issue with him while attending a conference. The speakers were a ministiy temn 
consisting of a Black and White minister traveling the country speaking to churches about 
race relations, which was very imusual during the nineties. After the conference, I was 
inspired to meet with him specifically about what was said. Sparing the details, when 
asked to m^e an apology to the congregation for what was said fi'om the pulpit, I 
remember him cle^-ly responding in one of two private meetings, that because he was not 
intentionally trying to hurt anyone, he did not feel it necessary to give a public apology 
for what was said. I know personally that because of this and other incidents the church 
became a revolving door for many people of eolor. Although new members were joining 
the church, others left hurt and disgruntled; feeling it was best since they had no recourse 
to change the situation. 

Demographics 

The church outgrew its original home twice in her lifetime. The first move was to 
a more diverse community, however the second and final move was not. The first move, 
which is where I joined, was to a community where the demographics were rapidly 
changing due to a mass exodus or “White flight.” During a recent conversation, the 
pastor and I agreed that this move resulted in diversity within the church reaching an all- 
time high of approximately sixty percent White to about thirty-nine percent Afiican- 
American, with a small percentage of other races or ethnicities. The final move was to 
another suburban community where the 2010 census revealed the following stats: “83.6% 
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White, 10.4% African-American, 0.1% Native American, 3.9% Asian, 0.4 from other 
races, and 1.6% from two or more races. Hispanic or Latino of any race were 1.3% of the 
population.”^ Again, in my recent interview with the pastor, he informed me that this 
particular move brought about an increase of minorities other than Blacks, with an 
especially high percentage of Asians. 

Although there was more diversity in the congregation, unfortunately the 
leadership was still not intentional about diversifying the staff. It was thirty-five years 
before the first persons of color were hired. For years, as I recognized that minorities 
were not represented in the leadership, it became an ongoing personal and corporate 
concern. Sadly, this phenomenon became the face of the church. Over the years people 
of color continued to leave. There were those who remained, but many openly expressed 
that they felt their voices were not heard which in turn made them feel they were not 
valued members of the church. I, along with a few others, chose to maintain our ministry 
license and remain a part of the ministerial network. I personally did so until in recent 
years when the pastor was asked to resign by the board. After refusing, the board that he 
and other leaders selected, released him of his duties as pastor of the church that he 
founded some forty years before. As expected, this decision caused a great divide within 
the church. 

As a licensed minister, I was notified of this decision from a distance because I 
had been sent by the church to serve as a staff member in another ministry context. 
Although I had a right to know, I chose not to embrace the gossip and accepted the 
information given. According to them, the reason for dismissal had nothing to do with 


^ Demographics, accessed April, 2016, ht^s://en.wikipedia.org/wilci/Macedania, Ohio. 
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race or injustice of any type. However, after years of personally approaching him with 
what were often considered acts of racial injustice and inequality, I and others wonder if 
possibly this may have been God's way of trying to help him empathize with how 
Afiican-American’s felt after the years they had been racialized and overlooked in ftieir 
worshipping commimity. When interviewing the pastor, I realized possibly he really 
didn’t understand the potential the church had in becoming a model of what I would 
today consider a genuine multi-racial/multi-cultural church just by choosing to diversify 
the staff. Years later I finally had to accept he had not, and maybe never will understand 
its importance. I leaned that perhaps my pastor and colleague of over thirty years, like a 
lot of other pastors of so-called multi-racial/multi-cultural churches, continue to lack the 
cultural competence to know how to be intentional about reaching across the racial 
barriers that continue to divide American Christians. On a more positive note, I can say 
I’m glad today to see there is very intentional emphasis on the pastor’s new churches 
website about them being diverse. It speaks to the fact that something said over the years 
has obviously made an impact. 

As difficult as it was in the church that I called home for years, I now understwd 
that God was at work orchestrating my end from the beginning. Little did I know the 
future included me finally experiencing worship in a church that fulfilled their vision and 
mission statement as a genuine multi-cultural, multi-ethnic and multi-generational 
church. Unlike my previous experience, this time the lead teaching pastor was an 
African-American, serving alongside a multi-racial ministry staff, comprised of a diverse 
Elder and Pastor governed leadership team. Along with these positives, the church’s 
vision/mission statement states that they are called to serve as a multi-cultural light 
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within the community that it serves; meaning they are intentional about being 
authentically multi-racial. This statement alone offers prime opportunity for the church 
to serve as a model of the “Beloved Community” of Christ. By far, the idea of a Black 
pastor leading a multi-cultural church does not depict the statistics of the narrative of the 
normal multi-racial church in America, not even thirty years after entering my original 
context. As found in my research of the 43 randomly surveyed participants, 100% of 
those who attended multi-racial/multi-cultural churches were pastured by White men. 

Based on my years of serving in this type of context, I was inspired to pursue a 
doctorate in ministry. Just as I had helped to diversify a predominately White 
congregation, I believe I am called to help other pastors and leaders become more aware 
of the need to be intentional when planting their churches. Ultimately, I imderstand my 
call is to assist Black and White Christians to become more purposeful about the ministry 
of racial reconciliation in the Kingdom. As much as pastors and church leaders say they 
want to diversify their congregations, as recent as 2013, a LifeWay survey revealed, 
“1,007 Protestant senior pastors found more than 8 in 10 (85 percent) believe every 
church should strive for racial diversity. But few pastors have truly diverse flocks. Most 
(86 percent) of their congregations are predominately one racial or ethnic group.”^ 
“Everybody wants diversity, “says Ed Stetzer, Executive Director of LifeWay Research. 
“But many don’t want to be around people who are different.Thus, Dr. C. Anthony 
Hunt in Come Go With Me, quotes authors Michael Emerson and Christian Smith who 


^ Facts & Trends, The Changing Face of The American Church, October!, 2014, 
http://factsandtrends.net/2014/10/02/the-changing-face-of-the'ameri can-church. 

^ The Changing Face of The American Church, October 2, 2014. 
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state “that about 5 percent of religious congregations in the U.S. can fairly be considered 


multicultural/multiracial, with the majority of Christians engaging in what sociologists 
call homophily, or the desire to congregate with “birds of the same feather,” with their 
congregations reflecting ethno-racial particularism.”^ As comfortable as it may be for 
birds of the same feathers to flock together, my prayer is for this project to motivate more 
pastors to consider being intentional in breaking barriers and reaching across the racial, 
cultural and ethnic boundaries that continue to divide God’s Church. 

In a 1969 article entitled, ""Black Folk in White Churches, ’’ Gilbert H. Caldwell 
stated “Black men in the White church discover the presence of the same kind of White 
arrogance that has been a part of Western civilization's style of life.”® Sadly, in today’s 
churches, some fifty years later, I have personally had Afiican-America males tell me 
they would not submit to the authority of a White pastor for the very reason stated above. 
Some have said they refiise to attend multi-racial churches with White pastors because of 
their superiority complex or “White privilege” mentality. Most feel they deal with these 
attitudes and behaviors on a daily basis in the marketplace, as well as other sectors of 
society. Church being the one place that they can experience true liberation, they opt to 
remain in segregated places of worship. 

As a woman of color, I wholeheartedly understand and respect their decision. 
However, I challenge that if we as Blacks continue to make conscious decisions not to 
fellowship with brothers and sisters of other races we become as much of the problem as 


^ C. Anthony Hunt, Come Go With Me, 129. 

® C. Eric Lincoln, The Black Experience in Religion (Garden City: Anchor Press/Doubleday, 
1974), 30. 
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Whites. In answering the call of reconciliation by the Divine, author and pastor. Dr. Tony 
Evans challenges believers to take the high road when our WTiite brothers and sisters go 
low. Evans argues, “racism is equally unrighteous rather practiced by Whites toward 
Blacks, Blacks toward Hispanics, Hispanics toward Asians, or any other combination 
thereof.”’ Truth is, answering the call to live in an authentic Beloved Community of any 
type, stretches us beyond our human capability. The capacity to love those who are 
different, or the ‘other’ is only possible by yielding to the continual infilling of God’s 
Holy Spirit. 

It is important to emphasize, the major contrast between my two eontexts is 
intentionality. My first pastor admitted to not doing anything to attract or invite people of 
color, yet they came by the drawing of the Holy Spirit. The problem is without 
intentionality, yes, they come, but if you a-e not intentionally prepared to relate and build 
an authentic community, they will not remain, as in the case of the original context. In a 
time when political rhetoric and rising social injustices are dividing America, it is critical 
for the church to become and to reflect the genuine embodiment of the agape love of 
Jesus Christ. What better way to do this than to come together in worship while 
exemplifying through the body of Christ, the holy unity of God the Fadier, Jesus the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. 

In addressing intentionality, one must be willing to reach out to those who are 
unlike us. In the assigned reading. Studying Congregations: A New Handbook, the author 
states, “Immediately after a pastor or priest or rabbi comes to a congregation, a careful 


^ Tony Evans, Living All of Life By...The Kingdom Agenda (Nashville; Lifeway Publishing, 2013), 


361-362. 
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study of its culture can be invaluable.”* Although the reference is related to the ‘culture’ 


often taken on by a congregation, I believe it also serves as excellent advice for leaders 
trying to minister to minorities who enter churches that do not represent the majority or 
dominate race or ethnicity. The potential danger in not preparing for those who may 
possibly become a part of your worshipping community is that although you may have 
gifts that attract others, unfortunately it may be difficult to maintain them when their 
cultural needs are left unmet. One of the greatest examples of this is in the area of music. 
Often in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches, African-Americans are unable to connect 
with the music in contexts that are predominately White. Contrarily it seems that one of 
the major cultural challenges for Whites attempting to embrace a Black church is the 
length of their services. Again, unless one is intentional in learning about and accepting 
one another’s differences, pastors often miss great opportunities for cross cultural 
ministry. This type of ministry is not only a physical reflection of the Kingdom of heaven 
on earth, but it is also a discipleship opportunity as well. True discipleship teaches 
Christians how to do life together, while becoming the image bearers of Christ. The life 
Christ lived was one that exemplified love and sacrifice. Christ taught his disciples that 
the greatest thing ftiey could do was to love one another. 

In view of Dr. King's proposed Beloved Community, authors Kenneth Smith and 
Ira G. Zepp assessed the following, “the crux of his faith was a vision of a completely 
integrated society, a community of unity, exemplified by love and justice. In his 
estimation, such a community would be the ideal corporate expression of the Christian 


* Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and William McKinney, Studying 
Congregations A New Handbook {Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1998), 82. 
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faith.”® In other words Dr. King believed, it is the role of the chiirch to embody 
reconciliation as an example of the Kingdom of God in the earth. When a church is 
intentional in reaching other races or cultures, along with it will hopefully come a 
proclivity to meet the needs of all classes or economic status, as well. Unlike in my first 
context, the second context is very intentional about ma king sure that anyone of any 
color, culture or ethnicity feels welcome. This can be reflected not only within the 
congregation, but as stated earlier, in the leadership, as well as the music and outreaches 
including meeting needs of the community, in schools and even state prisons. I believe 
one of the most important roles of any church should be to help transform the culture, 
which too often we have failed to do. By embracing diversity and multi-culturalism, 
churches can make a difference, not only in the lives of those represented inside the 
church, but also by those inside, serving in unity, reaching the commimity where the 
church is located. This picture of diversity not only worshipping within the four walls of 
the local church but also in the community serves as an example of the unified body of 
Christ to those outside. 

To Dr. King, the Beloved Community could best be described “as a transformed 
and regenerated human society.”'® The bottom line for him was love. He believed 
without it; there would be no justice. He believed that in order for a society to be 
transformed, the members must become intentionally color-blind which is very different 
than being culturally color-blind. In order for this type of intimate relationship to show 


* Kenneth L. Smith and Ira G. Zepp, Search for the Beloved Community: The Thinking of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1974), 120. 

Smith and Zepp, Search for the Beloved Community, 120. 
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up in the lives of God’s people, spiritual transformation must take place in the hearts and 
minds to embrace one another; while learning to relate to, as well as learning to accept 
one another’s differences. King termed this new way of relating as, “inter-relatedness.”’^ 
Although he spoke of this inter-relatedness in view of the nation and world at large, he 
also believed it should exist in the church, first. 

The need for reconciliation particularly in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches in 
today's society became much clearer when looking at the great divide among the body of 
Christ during the 2008 and 2016 elections. Even more so in 2008 when the country’s 
first Afiican-American president was elected. I often say, the election of America’s first 
Black president was used by God to reveal the proverbial elephant in the room. The past 
eight ye^s have revealed more and more hate groups and race related crimes on a daily 
basis in America, possibly since the Jim Crow era. I further believe that the 2016 
Presidential campaign will be remembered as one of the most divisive ever. In preparing 
to complete my doctoral work on the topic of race in the church, I would have hoped by 
now, things would be better between Christians. However, as we prepare for the next 
presidential election, the issues that divided us in the 2016 election have now created 
ongoing potential for continued heated debates and division. Especially between Black 
and White Christians, as we approach the 2020 election, the division becomes more and 
more evident. Not only are we a nation divided among political parties, but we have 
allowed our political allegiances to keep us fighting one another, sadly, not only behind 
closed church doors, but now more open than ever, because of social media as well. It 
was in times like these that Dr. King taught; all of God’s children, for generations to 


“ Smith and Zepp, Search for the Beloved Community, 120. 
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come, have the opportunity to let their lights shine, as they rally together for the sake of 
reconciliation. 

By having Transformation Conversations about race and other culturally relevant 
matters, prayerflilly providing sacred spaces for these discussions, hopefully this work 
will contribute to changing the narrative. Learning about why something is important to 
someone else, and learning how to agree to disagree is critical in bringing about racial 
harmony. Having discussions about justice and how that should look for all races can 
even the playing field as it relates to racial disparities, even in churches. 

To be inclusive in the work of reconciliation and authentic relationship building 
between the races, we must also address the injustices inflicted upon the poor and needy. 
Although we often see poverty as synonymous with being Black in America, when Dr. 
King spoke out against this injustice, he not only spoke for Blacks, but he fought for 
justice for all races. He has been quoted as saying, “injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere.”’^ He helped bring attention to the plethora of injustices of our 
society, however, whether admitted or not, the ongoing injustice of racism in America has 
been termed as her “oldest civic injustice.”’^ I agree that no matter what societal ills we 
face, if we are to make a difference, justice must prevail in order for genuine 
reconciliation to take place. Yes, even in our churches we must begin to speak out 
against injustices. Just as during the 1960's Civil Rights movement where Blacks and 
Whites marched together against injustice and for the rights of all of humanity, our 
churches and communities must continue to work toward a sense of unity between races 

Smith and Zepp, Search for the Beloved Community, 122. 

Glen Harold Stassen and David P. Gushee, Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary 
Context (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 401. 
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in the fight for equality. This is not only a fight for African-Americans, but only together 
with our White brothers and sisters, ean the mountain of racial and economic inequity be 
won. 

One may ask, what can a divided nation do to begin to close the gap of racial 
division? I propose that it should first happen in the church, where else? As we prepare 
to enter into a new decade, the time is ripe for shifting the cultural paradigm. From the 
beginning of time, diversity separated humankind. Starting with the first fallen family, 
the tower of Babel and relational division thereafter, schisms and division have caused 
separation. As a result, diverse ethnicities, cultural and class divisiveness have become 
the norm. Separation between races and classes became the back drop for family strife, 
and ethnic and tribal wars. While those who had more were often the most favored, the 
Prophets of the Old Testament boldly proclaimed that God's heart was for the 
marginalized or those in need. The Old Testament Prophet, Micah states, “He has shown 
you, O mortal, what is good. And what does the LORD require of you? To act justly and 
to love mercy and to walk humbly with your God.” (Micah 6:8, NIV). 

In addressing one of the most divisive issues of today’s churches; does the work 
of social justice mean that because one brother or sister in Christ accepts the work of 
standing for ftie poor, they do not believe the issue of abortion or other issues are 
important? Absolutely not. The more pressing question is, how would one know what 
the other believes unless the two intentionally come together to convene and have a 
conversation with the other about what matters most to them? Once there are 
conversations to learn of one another, it is then important for Christians to learn the art of 
acceptance. We must train ourselves as Christians to live and pray the famous prayer 
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written by theologian Reinhold Neibuhr; ‘'God, grant me the serenity to accept the things 


I cannot change. In other words, for the sake of relationship, there will be times we 
may have to learn to agree to disagree, while accepting our differences. 

If there is to ever be lasting change within society, including within the 
government, it is imperative for reconciliation to take place within God’s Body. How we 
worship and serve alongside one another as exemplified in our local churches will 
become a voice to the world and society at large. All too often, those in the church wait 
for someone else to do the dirty work of reconciliation. The authors of Kingdom Ethics 
written in the year 2000, pushed back when a group of White evangelicals were 
interviewed and boldly stated, 

A handful of scattered individuals may be racists, these interviewees granted, but 
there is no systemic racial problem in America. If this is so, then the only thing a 
White evangelical can do about race relations is to avoid personal prejudice and 
try to get along with everyone they encounter.... An inability or unwillingness to 
recognize systemic racial injustice makes real racial reconciliation all but 
impossible.’^ 

It still remains today that if the Universal Church is to continue to work toward 
the goal of becoming the Beloved Community, as envisioned by Dr. King, we must 
embrace the truth that many Whites believe there is no individual or systematic racism. 

In order to combat such a belief system, it is imperative for our White brothers and sisters 
in Christ to be the first to open their hearts to the truth, as it is shared by their Black 
brothers and sisters. The work of reconciling the races is about reconciling with our inner 
selves first. Adopting a personal vision to be an ethical moral agent will assist in moving 


ORIGIN OF THE SERINITY PRAYER: A HISTORICAL PAPER, accessed September 12, 
2019, htlps://www.aa.org/assets/en_US/smf-129_cn.pdf, 2. 

Stassen and Gushec, Kingdom Ethics, 406. 
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our nation toward righteousness as it relates to healing the brokenness of the races, 
especially between Blacks and Whites in America. I contest; we are all in need of 
redemption in order to be open and willing to cross the many barriers that separate us. As 
we lay aside our differences and begin learning to see our brothers and sisters as Christ 
sees them, and not only through the pain of racial injustice, we can begin to see the walls 
of hatred and injustice tumble. As individuals are drawn to our churches as a result of 
seeing our love for our brothers and sisters whether, Black, White, Latino or any other 
color, they may desire to meet the change agent, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Transformation, although personal, is interconnectedness between individuals, families, 
communities, cities, states and nations. By modeling this type of deep, transformative 
work within us, it is a reflection of living as Jesus’s witnesses on the earth. 

Furthermore, given our current political climate, I believe this is an opportune 
time for the biblical multi-racial/multi-cultural church to step into her greatest hour. This 
work is necessary for healing the wounds of a divided nation. Healing can only take 
place when WTiites and those in the dominate culture become racially sensitive and 
willing to acknowledge that racism is real, as well as there is a need for individual and 
collective reparation. White Americans must be willing to sacrifice their status of 
privilege, so as to become empathetic with those less privileged. In return Blacks who 
have not yet done so will have to give up the right to hold on to unforgiveness toward 
Whites for the sin of slavery. This image of addressing relevant issues has been 
illustrated in the second multi-cultural church I attended, where the pastor openly 
addressed the political divide through the lens of a Black male preaching to a 
predominately White audience. Rarely does an African America pastor have such an 
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opportunity, while rarely do White pastors who do, address race in their pulpits. These 
opportunities, if taken advantage of, can surely open the door for healthy dialogue in 
churches concerning race. 

As part of my project, I hosted Transformation Conversations in a 100% White 
church in Iowa. I also held an open forum Transformation Conversation via a 
conference call, for those who completed a written survey about some of their personal 
challenges in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches. For these sessions, as part of the 
project I wrote and used a discussion guide developed for churches to learn how to 
continue the much-needed race-relation conversations. The discussion guide encourages 
two or three participants of different races to come together, with definitive plans for the 
group to learn how to intermingle comfortably. For reconciliation to take place, we must 
create an intentional space for interracial growth mid development. We must become 
more intentionally gracious and inclusive toward our brothers and sisters of differing 
backgrounds because it is often the lack of understanding which causes fear and 
insecurity between one another. The end goal of this project is for better understanding 
and acceptance, with hope for authentic relationships to develop as a result. As scripture 
states, by these actions, those outside our churches will know we are Christ’s. 

Author Gordon E. Dames in Churches, Blackness, And Contested 
Multiculturalism: Europe, Africa, And North America, speaks to the model of the 
Southern Afiican Partnership for Missional Churches, which provides a model of a multi¬ 
cultural theological praxis used by a group of racially and culturally divided 
denominations, takes the position that “a rationality of difference is called for to 
transform surface cultural transformation into deep multi-cultural change. The three 
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publics have to leam to deal with issues of inclusion and prejudice by crossing 
boundaries to engage with cultural differences.”^^ 

I wholeheartedly believe as Dr. King stated over fifty years ago, “the Beloved 
Community would not be produced automatically simply by the passage of time. He was 
acutely aware that the kingdom of God is “not yet” a reality and that there are still many 
obstacles to overcome.”'^ As I began this project, I had no idea where it or I for that 
matter might end up. I was often asked what I planned to do with my Doctorate of 
Ministry when completed. For most of the years I could not answer with a definitive 
plan. 

Today as a modem-day activist and growing scholar, after thirty years of ministry 
and three years of research on the subject, I plan to further develop a model of a Beloved 
Community within a new church plant. Through this means, I will prayerfully serve as 
an even greater model to help others strive to continue the work of proclaiming justice for 
all by developing authentic relationships. By transcending society's imposed racial 
barriers, I will continue this endeavor by leaving a legacy displaying the true essence of 
God’s Beloved Community in this, and hopefully in generations to come. If we are to do 
so, as with Dr. King’ era, our efforts must become more individually and corporately 
focused on being intentional in modeling authentic relationships in God’s Church. 


Drew Smith, ed., Churches, Blackness, and ContestedMulticulturalism: Europe, Africa and 
North America, Black Religion/ Womanist Thought/SocialJustice (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 
179-80. 


Smith and Zepp, Search for the Beloved Community, 140. 
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Conclusion: Today’s Beloved Community 

In conclusion, I will share the skeletal vision as given by the Lord of a collective 
sacred space. This vision is the culmination of years of longing for an authentic Beloved 
Community in my church. When I think about the many co mmunal experiences 
personally encountered, I realize it was the authentic and genuine relationships developed 
w h ile in those spaces called community that brought me much joy. On the other hand, 
the effects of institutional racism have affected not only the way I see and experience 
community, but at times it has caused me to fear the possibility of believing authentic 
relationships between Blacks and Whites could ever exist. 

Today, intentional racial reconciliation has become my life’s mantra. As I reflect 
back to my first experience of allowing a White person to enter into my relational spaee, I 
am almost embarrassed at the level of resistance extended. My dear friend of now thirty 
some years, approached me in Bible college after hearing I was having car trouble. She 
offered her help in getting me to class. As a new Christian who had recently spent five 
years of eollege studying African-American studies, finding myself in a multi- 
racial/multi-cultural church was the last place I expected to be. As stated previously, my 
excitement with the new style of teaching, children’s ministry, and the quest to answer the 
call as a woman in ministry attracted me to this type of church. Point being, it was not 
the fact that the membership was largely White, and definitely was not that the pastor was 
White. Unfortunately, because some of my initial encounters at the church had already 
been somewhat negative, such as Whites turning away when the pastor asked everyone to 
reach out and touch or hug their neighbor, caused me to distrust them. Although I 
entered the context almost blind sighted to the possibility that I would encounter racism 
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from my Chnstian brothers and sisters, I was also highly aware it could and most likely 
would happen. I had just spent years prior in a collegiate context where anti-White 
rhetoric was the normal lecture topics from my African-American professors. For this 
reason, I know it had to be the working of the Holy Spirit for me to open my heart and 
mind to attend a church where I was often made to feel as though I was not really 
welcomed. Thankfully, there were encounters such as the one with my friend who did 
not even attend the church, but was a student at the churches’ Bible School that made me 
feel otherwise. 

The more I resisted my friend’s offer to pick me up for class, the more she 
persisted. We laugh about it today because in reality neither of us was intentionally 
trying to befriend the other. She however was just being her naturally giving self; and I 
on the other hand, was naturally protecting myself from further discrimination, which had 
become a normal way of life since entering college. I go deeper in a later chapter about 
race being more of a social construct than anything else. Although I do believe it is very 
important to acknowledge the obvious racial and cultural differences that make each of us 
unique, we must also be aware of the ways and means that we racially categorize people. 
Whenever categorization takes place, there are consequences that normally benefit the 
person or persons doing the categorizing. 

It has been theorized that since slavery in America, this social categorization has 
been used by Whites to subjugate Blacks and other minorities. As a result, this social 
construct has through the years caused Blacks and others since slavery to continue to be 
looked upon as inferior to the majority race in this country. For this reason, years after 
the physical traumatization caused by the institution, many African-Americans still carry 
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the burden of trying to deconstruct this myth, while continuing to feel as though they are 
never enough. This trauma has affected how Blacks often respond when approached by 
Whites. Even when Whites may have good intentions, Blacks subconsciously may be 
wondering, “what is your real motive,” or asking themselves, is the person just trying to 
relieve themselves of guilt by doing something nice for a Black person? 

As I think about how my friend and I have developed what I believe will be a 
lifelong friendship I have to admit, it really did not happen because either of us were 
initially intentional. She saw (or overheard) a need and made a choice to try and meet it. 
Even against the resistance posed, she pressed to make a difference in someone’s life. 
More importantly she did it without allowing color to be a barrier. Although our 
relationship may have been divinely orchestrated by the Holy Spirit, we did have to obey 
the promptings to allow this organic union to develop between us. What may have 
started as an unplanned friendship, at some point we had to become intentional for the 
relationship to become its authentic self. 

In light of my personal journey with my friend, I know the opportunity for 
genuine koinonia (fellowship) between Blacks and Whites will never reach its maximum 
potential unless the participants are intentional about maintaining relationships together. 
Today, I can honestly say I know my life would not be the same had I allowed my 
resistance to win over my willingness to humble myself and take the ride from my friend. 
By allowing this sister in Christ to be the authentic and genuine person that she was and 
remains to be after thirty years of friendship, I am a better person and I believe she would 
agree the same goes for her. No doubt, we have had to work tirelessly over the years to 
come to a place of authenticity with one another. However, it has been worth it. We have 
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had countless discussions about race, how we grew up, how our parents grew up and how 
all these factors have made a difference in how we view one another. Even though we 
are both Christians, we found having a lot in common still did not keep us from running 
into challenges as we grew to leam about one another. There have been 
misunderstandings and times we have had to lay some discussions to rest until we could 
come together for a time of prayer before returning to work through them. I am sure we 
would both admit that our friendship has weathered the racial storms of the decades we 
have known one mother. Through political, chiuch traditions, ministry, life and other 
major differences as we were becoming the women we are today, we are both better 
because of the other. 

As a result of the learning curve gained by embracing an unlikely friend of 
another race, I am ready to face the daunting task before me. As my academic journey 
comes to an end, along with a lengthy discernment process, I will plant a church that fits 
the model of a Beloved Community. Beginning my academic journey seven years ago, 
besides by God’s grace earning two theological degrees, I had no idea this is what God 
had in mind. Like most college and seminary students, I applied for position after 
position at churches and religious institutions. Unlike a large nu m ber of students who 
were younger and the right skin color, I had several things not working in my favor, 
including age, and in some cases, gender. Leaving my previous position on a church staff 
to enter seminary, there was little or no thought given to what would be next. However, 
seven years later, the what is next has yet to be revealed, except I have decided to move 
forward fulfilling the vision as it unfolds. Without trying to knock doors down I already 
know because of my brown skin, it is likely they will continue to remain unopened or 
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slammed in my face. Instead of bracing myself for that painful possibility, I will create 
the intentional space not only for me, but for other racially conscious colleagues as I 
prayerfully seek God’s will for this incredible enacted vision of a Beloved Community to 
come to pass. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The intent in this chapter is for the reader to consider how we, like Moses siblings 
in the biblical pericope, often view others by stereotypes related to their ethnic or racial 
background without giving proper consideration to the non-judgmental way God intends 
for the Chureh to see and treat one another. 

I have chosen Numbers 12:1-9, and John 4:4-29 as the biblical texts for my 
project on building authentic relationships between races and cultures in multi- 
racial/multi-ethnic churches. There will be emphasis on how racial/ethnic differences 
were viewed in the context and how the attitudes then compare to the attitudes toward 
multi-racial relationships and interracial marriages today. 

Prayerfully this work will aid those who are willing to look introspectively at the 
ways cultural norms and belief systems have been formulated to lock “them” or those 
who are different out. The biblical texts lay the foundation to prove how individuals, 
people, groups, and institutions strive to keep others banned from their contexts of 
normalcy and comfort, including churches and religious eommunities. For this reason, in 
spite of years of efforts by civil rights organizations and activists attempting to bring 
justice and reconciliation between Blacks and Whites in America, Sunday morning still 
remains the most segregated hour of the week. Although sacred spaces should be. 
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and often pose as inclusive, sadly they, like other institutions, all too often are not. 
Whether gender, class, ethnicity, or race, it seems Christians often fail in creating houses 
of worship where saying and meaning, ^*all are welcome here is synonymous. The 
challenge for today’s church leaders and parishioners is to embody a genuine 
commitment to become a welcoming congregation. In many churches there is a need for 
pastors to become more intentionally compassionate as shepherds. Hopefully, these 
exegetical texts will reveal how sins of our past in many ways continue to haunt us in our 
present. Prayerfully, the texts will serve as a catalyst to transform our attitudes of racial 
indifferences toward one another in our churches, which remain as prevalent today as in 
the past. 


Old Testament 

Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses because of the Cushite woman whom he 
had married, for he had married a Cushite woman. And they said, “Has 
the Lord indeed spoken only through Moses? Has he not spoken through us 
also?” And the Lord heard it. Now the man Moses was very meek, more than all 
people who were on the face of the earth. And suddenly the LORD said to Moses 
and to Aaron and Miriam, “Come out, you three, to the tent of meeting.” And the 
three of them came out. And the LORD came down in a pillar of cloud and stood at 
the entrance of the tent and called Aaron and Miriam, and they both came 
forward. And he said, “Hear my words: If there is a prophet rniong you, I 
the Lord make myself known to him in a vision; I speak with him in a 
dream. Not so with my servant Moses is faithful in all my house. With him I 
speak mouth to mouth, clearly, and not in riddles, and he beholds the form of 
the Lord. Why then were you not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moses?” And the anger of the LORD was kindled against them, and he departed. 
Numbers 12:1-7. 

The Old Testament text selected is Numbers 12:1-7. This verse alone 
encompasses a short, yet very powerful statement about how cross-cultural or multi¬ 
ethnic relationships were viewed at the time. It is important to mention the controversies 
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among scholars concerning the identity of the Cushite or Egyptian woman in this 
pericope because of what seems to be conflicting information from the follow ing text: 
“And Moses was content to dwell with the man, and he gave Moses his 
daughter Zipporah.” (Exodus 2:21, KJV) Although some scholars believe the Cushite 
woman and Zipporah are one and the same, others challenge that Zipporah referred to in 
the Exodus passage is in fact a different woman because she was not referenced by name 
in the book of Numbers.* Exegetically, because there is no biblical record of Zipporah’s 
death, one cannot assume that Moses had taken a second wife. 

On the other hand, a forty-year time lapse causes some scholars to believe that it 
was impossible for the woman described as Moses’ wife in Numbers to be the same 
woman mentioned in the book of Exodus. Whether she was his first or second wife, we 
will refer to her as the Cushite woman who Moses was married to in this particular 
context. 

In exegeting this text, much of the focus regarding Numbers 12:1 is on Miriam 
and Aaron rebuking Moses for marrying a non-Jew; and not the fact that she was Black. 
This tendency to give more attention to the matter of her marrying outside the faith is 
addressed in Coffman‘s Commentaries on the Bible. It states that Moses’ marriage with a 
non-Jew stands in the sacred text in such a manner as to focus attention upon it, and the 
design of God himself is visible in this.^ This commentary goes further to explain that 


* Numbers 12 Calvin’s Commentaries. Bible Hub, accessed September 3,2019, 
https;//bibIehub.com/commentaries/caIvin/numbers/12.html. 

^ Coffman’s Commentaries on the Bible, by-Verse Commentary Numbers 12:1, 
STUDYLIGHT.ORG, accessed September 18,2019, www.studylight.org. 
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Moses was a type of Old Testament Christ who chose to love a non-Jew, which 
exemplified the love Christ extended to the Gentiles in the New Testament. . 

For the sake of further expounding on the matter of the woman’s ethnicity versus 
her religion, it is important to note in different Bible translations the word, Cushite and 
Ethiopian, have been used interchangeably when referencing Moses’ wife. There is also 
another reference of the Cushite as an Ethiopian later in the Bible, “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or a leopard its spots?” (Jeremiah 12:23) In this particular verse, 

Ethiopian is translated from the Hebrew as (kush-it) which is the same as the word 
Cushite. The word is also defined as Black. Historically, the biblical location of Cush is 
known to have been in Egypt or more clearly identified as Ethiopia, which denoted a land 
where darker skinned people resided. 

Biblically, when someone’s geographic location is noted, it often denotes their 
cultural or ethnic background or as in this case to possibly place a negative corraotation 
on her complexion. Again, in this case I believe it was likely because she was either 
Black or at least dark which was possibly the problem. In support, it may also be 
important to note that Ethiopia, Cush and Egypt were considered a part of Africa until the 
1800’s when the Suez Cmial was completed. Even though today it is still often 
questionable whether there is African presence in the Bible. This and other geographical 
references make that presence unquestionable. The presence of Ethiopians in the Bible 
dates back to the book of Genesis with the first mention of Cush as the son of Ham or the 
grandson of Noah, “The sons of Ham: Cush, Egypt, Put, and Canaan” (Genesis 10:6, 

KJV). Too often translators and Bible scholars have overlooked these and other scriptural 
references regarding people of color. Given the way that biblical and all other types of 
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history has been taught, if given attention, it was often only to present Black people in the 
Bible in a negative light. For example, the belief that Noah’s son Ham was the cause of 
all Black people being cursed because of the color of his skin. 

Historically, religious symbolism and the representation of dark-skinned people 
have been portrayed negatively, if at all, in the Christian tradition. For this reason, many 
people of color have embraced a cynical perception of God based on images portrayed in 
many churches. Due to the fact that most of these portrayals are of a White Jesus with 
blond hair and blue eyes, these images have made it difficult for Blacks to believe they 
are important to a God of whom they do not relate, or who they believe do not represent 
them. This and other insensitive acts have made Blacks turn away from what they 
consider to be a “White man’s” Christianity. The scripture reference reveals how the 
narrative of color restrictions is not new, but has been around since the beginning of time. 

From this pericope there have been many complex theories about why Miriam 
and Aaron rebuked Moses; including her being a foreigner or a non-Jew, but more 
importantly as one who worshipped foreign gods. For this reason, another question is 
raised: Was Miriam and Aaron’s disdain over her color/ethnicity or was it the fact that 
she worshipped idols? Although many commentaries believe it was because she was a 
foreigner who worshipped other gods, one opposing scholar pointed to her ethnicity over 
her color by making the following statement: “Marriage of Moses with a woman 
descended from Ham was not prohibited, so long as she was not of the stock of Canaan; 
but it would at any time have been offensive to that intense nationality which 
characterized the Jews.”^ This commentator argues that there were no laws prohibiting 

^ Numbers 12 Barnes’ Notes, Bible Hub, accessed September 5,2019, 
https://biblehub.coin/coinmentaries/bames/numbers/12.litm. 
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the marriage of a Jew to a Black. On the other hmd, another scholar posits that her color 


was in fact a problem by stating, “an Ethiopian woman—Hebrew, "a Cushite woman"— 
Arabia, was usually called in Scripture the land of Cush, its inhabitants being descendants 
of that son of Ham (see Ex. 2; 15) and being accounted generally a vile and contemptible 
race.”'^ As stated earlier, I conclude, this controversial interpretation of Ham being 
cursed because of his Blackness probably posed problems for dark skinned people then, 
and is one that continues to haunt people of color today. 

In many societies, after thousands of years, the color of one’s skin still qualifies as 
a distinguisher of separation between humans of different races, ethnicities and cultures. 
Although this color barrier has and continues to be used negatively; on the other hand, 
acknowledging one’s race or ethnicity can also be used to give one a sense of belonging. 
In America, even after the Civil War, with the Jim Crow civil rights and the Black Power 
movement, since being stripped of tiieir original heritage Blacks still struggle to feel 
accepted by the dominant society in America. Unfortunately, as with the Cushite woman, 
in many cases today, all others sometimes see is the negative images related to black or 
brown skin. In today’s society, the way we attempt to overcome these racist attitudes 
toward color is by using the excuse that because we are all created in the image of God, 
we should live as though we are “colorblind” to racial differences. By using scriptures 
like “Galatians 3:28, ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek,” it is argued that since we are all 
the same, there is no need for any attention to be given to racial differences. 


Jamieson-Fausset-Brown Bible Commentary. Bible Hub, accessed September 6, 2019, 
https://biblehub.com/commentaries/numbers/12-l.htm. 
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Although I do agree with the theory of race as a social construct; I contend that 
we must be careful to not overlook the fact that humankind for whatever scientific or 
biological reasons are physically different in ways as much as we are socially and/or 
culturally. To further expound, if we only consider social or cultural disparities, I can 
ignore the physical attributes such as hair, body shape and other visible differences. In 
many nations as in America, things like how Blacks or Afncan-Americans wear their hair 
seem to be very important in the larger sector of society. So much so until employers are 
putting guidelines in place to keep styles that have become synonymous with Blacks out 
of die work place. The problem is these styles in many ways reflect the natural texture of 
our hair, and not just style or fashion. This and for other reasons I contend that theories, 
although they may add some validity to the race discussion, can also be used to deny, or 
to discredit not only cultural norms or ethnic customs, but they may also be used to deny 
the personhood of the individual. 

In the book, The Matrix of Race, Social Construction, Intersectionality and 
Inequality the author states. 

Racial classifications have persisted as a means of advancing specific hierarchies 
through attention to the reputed differences in behaviors, skill sets, and inherent 
intelligence attributed to people according to their classifications. As a 
consequence, what social scientists and geneticists alike have come to understand 
is that race and racial categorizations are uniquely social creations that have been 
purposefully constructed.* 

The theory implies that although there are physieal differences among races, there is no 
specific or particular race gene causing all races to share more human commonalities than 
differences. The theory goes on to emphasize that these differences are more cultural and 


^ Rodney D. Coates, Abby L. Ferber and David L. Brunsma, The Matrix of Race: Social 
Comtruction, Intersectionality, and Inequality (Canada: SAGE Publications, Inc. 1“ edition, 2018), 5. 
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environmental than biological. Whether one agrees or disagrees, the Bible clearly reveals 
since the fall of humanity, and the Tower of Babel, we are distinctly different. From those 
differences have come multiple nationalities and ethnicities. 

For this reason, I maintain that although there may be one human race, it is 
imperative to acknowledge the cultural differences among us in positive ways. 
Unfortunately, as a nation, A m ericans have constructed race theories to segregate and 
separate. Unfortunately, the constmction has resulted in black or darker skin being 
relegated to negative connotations. In a society where those of privilege often choose to 
ignore racial or cultural differences in positive ways, often our unique God-given gifts 
fail to be honored. I further maintain that the problem with viewing race exclusively as a 
social construct it also allows individuals to support racialized injustices against others 
without taking responsibility for acts deemed by the victim as racist. In other words, 
racism as part of a culture is justified, and unfortunately going unnoticed, it becomes the 
norm, as was possibly the case with the way Miriam and Aaron addressed the Cushite 
Woman. 

My personal stance of humanity is that we are all created by, and embody the 
image of the Almighty God. I agree with Psalm 139 that each of God’s creation is 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” handcrafted uniquely, and bom into a particular race, 
nationality, or ethnicity without a mistake. For this cause, I believe our different hues as 
well as the social and cultural norms of all must be embraced, especially by our brothers 
and sisters in Christ. If the color of one’s skin or cultural heritage are not accepted, is the 
real person being accepted, or is only an invisible version of that person being tolerated? 
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As in the case of Miriam and Aaron and the way they spoke of Moses’ wife, the 
controversy has continued for centuries whether her race, ethnic heritage, or her faith 
were the issue. Due to the patriarchal society of the time, it was normal for women to 
either he recognized as someone’s wife nor be recognized at all. In this case, it was also 
likely if noticed at all, it was possibly with indifference because she was a woman, or 
with humiliation because of her color. Either way denotes discrimination which supports 
my thesis. Numbers 12:1 as it is interchangeably translated by using Cushite and/or 
Ethiopian in the American Bible, is another indicator of the problematic way scripture 
has been used to paint lasting and, in some ways, harmful narratives. 

In a deeper study of the Ethiopian culture as it relates to the Bible, Rev. Benti 
Ujulu Tesso, one of the scholars of the German Bible, posits that “when the Greeks first 
translated the Bible from Hebrew, they changed the word Cush - which refers to a Black 
African civilization — to ‘Athiopius’ -meaning the land of the burnt face people.”® The 
article further states, “that the Cush are not the ‘burnt face’ people, rather they are Black 
African. Therefore, ‘Athiopius’ or Ethiopia’ is a racial insult.”^ After a geographic 
synopsis of why the area mentioned in Numbers 12 was not in fact modem day Egypt, 
yet another scholar takes a contrary stance concerning why this verse could not be 
addressing race stating, “While the objection of Miriam and Aaron appears to have been 
ethnic, there is insufficient evidence to clmify what her ethnic background was. Nubians 
are depicted with dark skin pigmentation in Egyptian paintings but are sometimes lacking 


® Merga Yonas, Editing the Bible: From Cush to Ethiopia - and back to Cush, August 18,2017, 
WWW. opride.coiiL 

^ Merga Yonas, Editing the Bible: From Cush to Ethiopia - and back to Cush, AugustlS, 2017, 
www.opride.com. 
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other features distinguished “negroid.”* Unfortunately, these controversial interpretations 
will cause some confusion revealing not only the ways scripture translation c^ either be 
true or false, but they also point to the ways that cultural and contextual research must be 
fully considered in order to maintain as much integrity as possible in the exegetical 
process. 

Once again as a result of these findings, I assert that whether the Cushite woman 
was shunned because of her color, gender or religion, one or all were displeasing to God. 
Just as Moses had been ostracized once it was found out he was not an Egyptian, and God 
had use for him; the same could go for his wife. Unless the Cushite woman was in fact 
Moses’ wife Zipporah and not a second wife as proposed by some scholars, we have very 
little information about her other than she was probably Black, and for that or whatever 
other possible reason she was not accepted by Moses’ siblings. As was the culture 
toward women in the text, not much significance is shown toward her at all. Sadly, her 
self-worth and value as a person were possibly attacked and traumatizing to her in ways 
that she may have learned to accept as normal. In this vain, the words of Dr. C. Anthony 
Hunt as related to the life of Howard Thurman implies the tmth of the numerous 
Christians who live with the pain of consistent racism on a daily basis. In his book. 

Come Go With Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical Inclusivity, he states, 
“Howard Thurman’s Christology was rooted in his experiences of being personally 
victimized by racism and oppression. He was acutely aware that racism and other forms 


* John H Walton, Victor H. Matthews, and Mark W, Chavalas, The IVP Bible Background 
Commentary (Downers Grove: IVP, 2000), 149-150. 
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of social disintegration attacked his self-worth and freedom.’”^ Whether in the life of 
Jesus, during the lifetime of Howard Thurman, or in the life of Christians today, the 
effects of marginalization cut deep. Rejection because of the color of one’s skin^ 
ethnicity or faith tradition can be painful and traumatic whether the trauma is admitted or 
ignored. 

In the case of Moses wife there is not enough information to know how she dealt 
with the rejection from his siblings, however I am sure the feelings were the same as 
individuals who face rejection today. This matter of ethnic and racial discrimination is 
not new, but motivated by sin. It is a learned behavior that has been passed down from 
the Old Testament to the New Testament. In the words of Nelson Mandela, “No one is 
bom hating another person because of the color of his skin, or his background, or his 
religion. People must learn to hate, and if they can leam to hate, they can be taught to 
love.”!® As New Testament believers, we have been given the mandate to love our 
brothers and sisters as we love ourselves however; as it was with Thurman, the pain of 
rejection continues to attack the self-worth and freedom of victims in today’s society 
experiencing racial or ethnic bias. 

In America, the intersection between prejudice and discrimination of any kind, 
and the embodiment of trauma have become the standard, as might have been the case 
with the Ethiopian or Cushite woman. Whatever the reason for Miriam and Aaron’s 
rejection of this woman, pain had probably become a normal part of her narrative. As the 
obvious minority in this pericope, the Cushite woman was probably used to being 

** C. Anthony Hunt Come Go With Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical Inclusiviiy 
(USA: Wyndham Hall Press, 2019), 59. 

Jim Denison, What does the Bible say about Racism? May 22, 2019, www.christianpost.com. 
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demeaned by the dominate culture. Today, her painful narrative is as deeply ingrained 
into our society, and unfortunately it is also perpetuated to the same degree in our 
churches. In Jim Denison’s article, he further states, “Only Fifty-six percent of 
evangelicals believe that people of color are often put at a social disadvantage because of 
their race. Eighty-four percent of Blacks agreed with this statement.”'’ For clarity, this 
author is clearly identifying evangelicals as White. I propose that until Christians begin 
to view oiir brothers and sisters of other races as one holy race, we will never solve the 
racial problem in America. Until we decide to embrace one another’s pain as our own, 
and become intentional in modeling inclusivity and equality for all of God’s creation, we 
will remain divided on Sunday mornings. 

Identity and Inclusion 

The fact that Miriam and Aaron addressed the Cushite woman’s ethnicity speaks 
to the possibility that the Ethiopians may have been a marginalized people. Although 
colorism was noted by some scholars to be the reason for their comment, others leaned 
more heavily toward her being foreign, which also infers that she most likely worshipped 
idols. Whatever the case, division then, was the same as division now. As current day 
Christians, we remain divided for various reasons; number one being the color of our 
skin. Like in the Old Testament, we are also divided by hundreds of religious 
denominations. The ugly history in America caused Blacks and Whites to worship 
separately even after slavery was abolished. As a result, mainstream society remains 


^'Jim Denison, What does the Bible say about Racism? May 22,2019, www.christianpost.com. 
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racially, socially and culturally divided, which in turn has caused us to also be as 
fractured in our relationships, and in our churches. 

My personal theology includes a call to help individuals find their identity in 
Christ. Identity formation is a lifetime process, one that a lot of people are not willing to 
work toward. Unfortunately, according to the laws of our country, racial segregation may 
have been done away with legally, however the residual effects of separation continue. 
This separation results in Black and White Christians being separated by the color of their 
skin. Unfortunately, race has become the way we are identified. As a result, we identify 
the type of church we attend according to the color of the predominate race or ethnicity of 
the membership. Although I believe it is important to not ignore our racial identity, sadly 
it has become the major quantifier for how we as American’s see ourselves. Societal 
norms have made us think we are only identifiable by our color or race. Based on the lies 
taught during slavery, minorities are still seen as inferior in our country while the 
majority or dominate race, strives to maintain a life of superiority. In the same ways that 
men saw women, or one ethnicity viewed themselves as superior over another in 
Numbers 12:1, we continue the cycle of marginalization and exclusion even in sacred 
spaces. As one author expressed, our sense of self or identity too often comes from 
excluding others. I agree, in that, as far back as the Old Testament pericope, ways have 
been found to reject those who are different, striving to keep them out instead of 
searching for ways to invite them in. 

Thankfully, as Christians we no longer have to identify with the old customs and 
habits of our past. According to “2 Corinthians 5:17”, we are new creatures, and the old 
ways are gone. By embracing the mind of Christ, we identify with God’s ways, which 
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include the goal of becoming inclusive versus exclusive. As we reach out to those who 
are different, we invite them in; instead of abandoning or becoming indifferent toward 
them. In our churches, we must become bridge builders, bridging racial, cultural and 
socio-economic barriers. In order to become the Beloved Community, it is our duty to 
become intentional in reaching out to invite, embrace and reconcile the various races and 
ethnicities in our churches. The goal is not to deny or ignore our differences, but to 
acknowledge, embrace and to become intentional in building authentic relationships. 

This authenticity happens by sharing our complete selves with one another. Unlike 
Miriam mid Aaron who possibly chose to exclude Moses wife from their inner circle, we 
can become inclusive, inviting those who others reject from being part of their sacred 
communities. 

In conclusion, I hypothesize that one of the main reasons Miriam and Aaron 
spoke against Moses was because of his wife’s color and/or ethnicity; and not only 
because of her religious background. I further propose this was based on a systemic 
problem of colorism toward the Ethiopians, although some historians allude to the belief 
that Africans were highly esteemed by the Jews and other ethnic groups. 

I further contend, as God’s people, we are to reflect the Kingdom of God or Dr. 
King’s vision of a Beloved Community. To do so, we must become more intentionally 
inclusive of those we do not see as normally fitting into our racialized boxes. As a person 
of color who has personally experienced prejudice in places of employment, hiring 
practices, in my neighborhoods, and yes even in worshipping communities, like the 
Cushite woman, I have experienced what it feels like to be forced to try and fit into those 
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boxes. As a result, especially in my Christian experiences I have learned to love those 
who have kept me out. 

Dr. King expounded eloquently when he stated, “So when Jesus said ‘Love your 
enemy’, he was not unmindful of its stringent qualities. Yet he meant every word of it. 
Our responsibility as Christians is to discover the meaning of this command and seek 
passionately to live it out in our daily lives.”'^ Some fifty years later, more than ever we 
must open the doors of our churches and extend God’s love to the “others” so together we 
might enter into Dr. King’ envisioned Beloved Community. My challenge to all is that 
without being intentional, this level of unity and love toward one another will never 
happen. 

In order for this type of unity and oneness to take place in our sacred spaces, we 
must learn ways to engage our religious contexts by removing the barriers that have been 
erected over the years since slavery. We have to share a collective investment in 
humanity, for whatever reason; and unlike Miriam and Aaron looking critically at Moses 
wife, we must be allowed to be who we were uniquely created to be. We have to accept 
that everyone has intrinsic value and a need to be interconnected. We must have a 
willingness to be interdependent with one another, sharing our true and authentic selves. 
To enter into the Beloved Community, individuals have to be loving toward their sisters 
and brothers somet im es to the point of being uncomfortable. 

Unlike in the sixties when Dr. King had only a dream of racial unity, happily, today in 
some aspects we are living the dream. I posit it is sad but true, in America’s churches we 
are far removed fi-om experiencing true and authentic relationships including those we are 

Martin Lutiier King, Jr., Strength to Love (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 44. 
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seated next to on the pew. When we find ourselves judging someone in our religious 
spaces because of their race, ethnicity, or culture, we will have to change our attitudes 
and mindsets, especially those based on assumptions. Until we are ready to do the hard 
work of seeing/hearing and validating the lived experiences of our brothers and sisters of 
other races, we will not enter into an authentic community. My cry is that we will all be 
willing to do our part for the world outside file church to see our love for one another. 


New Testament 

As with the Old Testament narrative, the New Testament text is viewed through 

the lens of a woman who is also ostracized because of her ethnicity. More specifically 

this passage is reviewed through the lens of tensions often cast on individuals due to 

racial and cultural biases as with these women. Based on the Old and New Testament 

accounts, the need for this dissertation reveals that after thousands of years, our society 

still chooses to accept segregation and separatism as the norm. 

** And he had to pass through Samaria. * So he came to a town of S amar ia 
called Sychar, near the field that Jacob had given to his son Joseph. ® Jacob's well 
was there; so Jesus, wearied as he was fi'om his journey, was sitting beside the well. 
It was about the sixth hour. A woman from Samaria came to draw water. Jesus 
said to her, “Give me a drink.” * (For his disciples had gone away into the city to 
buy food.) ® The Samaritan woman said to him, “How is it that you, a Jew, ask for 
a drink from me, a woman of Samaria?” (For Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans.) Jesus answered her, “If you knew the gift of God, and who it is that 
is saying to you, ‘Give me a drink,’ you would have asked him, and he would have 
given you living water.” The woman said to him, “Sir, you have nothing to draw 
water with, and the well is deep. Where do you get that living water? Are you 
greater than our father Jacob? He gave us the well ^d drank fi'om it himself, as did 
his sons and his livestock.” Jesus said to her, “Everyone who drinks of this water 
will be thirsty again, ‘“^but whoever drinks of the water that I will give him will 
never be thirsty again. The water that I will give him will become in him a spring 
of water welling up to eternal life.” The woman said to him, “Sir, give me this 
water, so that I will not be thirsty or have to come here to draw water.” Jesus said 
to her, “Go, call your husband, and come here.” '^The woman answered him, “I 
have no husband.” Jesus said to her, “You are right in saying, ‘I have no 
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husband’; ** for you have had five husbands, and the one you now have is not your 
husband. What you have said is true.” '^The woman said to him, “Sir, I perceive 
that you are a prophet. Our fathers worshiped on this mountain, but you say 
that in Jerusalem is the place where people ought to worship.”^* Jesus said to 
her, “Woman, believe me, the hour is coming when neither on this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem will you worship the Father. You worship what you do not know; we 
worship what we know, for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour is coming, 
and is now here, when the true worshipers will worship the Father in spirit 
and truth, for the Father is seeking such people to worship him. ^“^God is spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship in spirit and truth.” (John 4:4-24) 

In studying the Old and New Testament passages, I found similarities between the 

two women referenced in the chosen Old and New Testament texts. Amid the scholarly 

controversies, it may be questionable whether the Cushite Woman of the Old Testament 

text was the wife spoken of in Exodus 2. It states, Moses’ wife, along with her sisters 

stopped by a well where he sat. As a result; her father gave her to Moses to be his wife. 

According to the New Testament text, the Samaritan wommi came to draw water from 

Jacob’s well where Jesus sat. Both women had life changing encounters when meeting 

men at a well. Although these women probably lived knowing they were likely 

candidates to be treated unfairly, it was unlikely that these were choice meetings, instead 

they were divine intersections. 

Like others who fear facing their truthful, yet painful past; the woman in the New 
Testament pericope, went to the well at what normally would have been mi unsuspecting 
hour. Bible scholars believe that she went at the sixth hour which in Hebrew time it 
would have been noon or midnight, and in Roman time, 6 a.m. Either time was an 
unusual hour to draw water. It was intentional so that she would not be seen by the other 
women who also come daily to the well. 

Although she was known to society as a woman with a marred reputation, she 
intentionally dared to enter a space where she was not accepted, hoping to fulfill her 
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normal, everyday task, unseen. Taking the risk of being noticed, when she reached the 
well this time, she experienced what she thought to be a chance encoimter. As much as 
she was intentional in her attempt to not be seen, God was obviously orchestrating an 
intentional, yet divine meeting with a man who would not only see her, but who would 
for the first time help her to see herself. What she thought would be a normal day of 
drawing water from the well, instead opened her eyes to see beyond the ancestral ethnic 
and racial barriers that could have kept her from her blessing. 

As with the potential barriers this woman faced on a daily basis, regrettably post 
slaveiy there is a barrier that has caused racialized people to feel unwelcomed in certain 
spaces, including churches. The body of Christ which should represent the “Beloved 
Community” spoken of by Dr. King should be, but unfortunately is not the place where 
all feel welcome. The image of this Beloved Community is one empowered by the 
message of the “philosopher-theologian Josiah Royce, who founded the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, [an interfaith peace and justice organization^ However, during his 
lifetime, it was Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. also a member of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, who popularized the term and invested it with a deeper meaning which 
has captured the imagination of people of goodwill all over the world.”^^ In defining the 
term Beloved Community, Dr. King believed that “racism and all forms of 
discrimination, bigotry and prejudice will be replaced by an all-inclusive spirit of 
sisterhood and brotherhood. In the Beloved Community, international disputes will be 
resolved by peaceful conflict-resolution and reconciliation of adversaries, instead of 


The King Philosophy: (1967) accessed March 18,2017, www.thekingcentcr.org. 
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military power. Love and trust will triumph over fear and hatred. Peace with justice will 
prevail over war and military conflict.”''* My personal thought is that Dr. King’s 
envisioned Beloved Community, aldiough not limited to the ecclesial body, must first be 
modeled by the sons and daughters of Jesus Christ, especially in ecclesial contexts. 

When Jesus started a conversation with the woman he met at the well (John 4:9), 
because he was a Jew and she a Samaritan, she immediately responded based on the 
societal norm of separatism between the two ethnic groups. Unfortunately, the 
complexity of the chance meeting involves a woman who because of their history, 
expected to be discriminated against. There are varying thoughts among scholars as to 
whether the woman actually resided in Samaria. She reluctmtly responds knowing as a 
woman she should not be talking with him, but whoever the unknown man was, based on 
their meeting place, it was most likely she was a Samaritan. The cultural division 
between the Jews and Samaritans, as with the race issue in America, has a history that is 
often left untold. As we know, the narrative of division in America began many years 
ago with the captivity and enslavement of Afiicans. Likewise, the captivity of the 
Israelites by conquering nations started generations of division between the Jews and 
Samaritans. Given their history, it should be expected that this woman was surprised 
when a Jew even noticed or acknowledged her presence at the place of their meeting. 

As we examine John 4:12, it is believed, the division between the Jews and the 
Samaritans commenced as far back as the book of Genesis. The challenge began with the 
sibling rivalry between the twelve sons of Jacob. The descendant’s twelve sons became 
the original twelve tribes of Israel. Eleven of the brothers had enmity against one 


The King Philosophy: (1967) accessed March 18,2017, www.thekingcenter.org. 
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brother. Although the younger brother Joseph was favored by their father Jacob, the 
Bible states, the other brothers hated him. Jacob so loved Joseph, that after a lifetime of 
divisiveness among the sons, it is believed that the plot of land called Jacob’s Well was 
bequeathed to Joseph at his father’s death. It is believed that this is the same well 
referred to in the John four pericope. 

The enmity between the brothers which continued throughout generations is often 
noted as the origin of the ongoing strife within the nation of Israel. After years of civil 
battles and conquests, the laid was divided into what became known as the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms of Israel. One of the major conquests in biblical history was between 
the Assyrians and Israelites which ended with the conquered Samaritans inte rminglin g 
and marrying their pagan captors. Continued wars caused a greater division between the 
North and South kingdoms of Israel. 

As a result of intermarriage and pagan influence, the Northern inhabitants became 
more deeply involved in idol worship. The newly settled Samaritans who once 
worshiped the God of their Jewish ancestors were finally overtaken by the gods of their 
captors. The division caused them to devise their own form of worship; causing an even 
deeper rift between the two nations. One commentary stated that “Tensions increased 
when the Samaritans built their own Temple for worship on Mt. Gerizim, and stated that 
their mountain was the dwelling place of the Lord, not the Temple in Jerusalem. With 
that, any hope of reconciliation between the two people was lost.”'^ Another 
commentary stated that “when the Babylonians conquered the southern kingdom of 
Judah, they took almost all the population captive, exiling them to the Babylonian 

Stephanie Landsem, Jews vs. Samaritans: Origin of Conflict, July 20,2019, 
https//www.stephamelands en.com. 
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Empire. All they left behind ^vere the lowest classes of society, because they did not 
want these lowly regarded people in Babylonia. The ones left behind intermarried with 
other non-Jewish peoples who slowly came into the region, and the Samaritans emerged 
as an ethnic and religious group.”^® Through the centuries, division continued to deepen 
between the two groups. One biblical scholar gives an account of a group of Samari tans 
invading the Jerusalem temple and scattering bones of the dead in the sanctuary. This 
and other incidents created ongoing animosity between the Jews and the Samaritans up to 
the time of Jesus and the womein’s meeting. 

This unexpected encounter also brings to view another important issue concerning 
the text (John 4; 16). According to the historical context, although Jesus should not have 
recognized the woman because of her race, he also should not have addressed her without 
her husband present. In referencing how Jesus broke several barriers by initiating a 
conversation with this woman, author James B. Hurley states; “the most striking thing 
about the role of women in the life and teaching of Jesus is the simple fact that they are 
there.”'^ Although there were several reasons for Jesus not to have given any attention to 
this woman, by addressing her as a Samaritan and as a woman, he set the ultimate 
example of what it means to model the Beloved Community. As it was customary for 
men to not acknowledge women as equals, Stanley Grenz author of, ?Fomen in the 
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Church: A Biblical Theology of Women in Ministry, made the following statement; “He 
treated every woman he met as a person in her own right.”'* 

The historical race narrative in America gave credenee to segregation in every 
sector of society, including churches. Although during and after slavery, segregation was 
upheld by the law, one might expect it would have been different on Sunday mornings. 
However, since slave masters justified slavery by the use of specific scriptures, it became 
systemic; quickly affecting and eventually infecting even religious institutions. As a 
result, two centuries later racism continues to dig its roots of separation into today’s 
sacred spaces. It has been years since slavery ended, yet some pastors still refuse to 
invite clergy persons of other races into their pulpits, when in fact, they should be the first 
to represent racial unity. In some cases, although they do not turn pastors of other races 
away, they just do not invite them. 

Understandably it might be assumed that the dominate culture are the only ones 
not willing to open their doors to other races. I am almost embarrassed to say that while 
working at an African-American church, when the entirely Black staff was asked their 
feelings about hiring members of other races, there were only one or two persons who 
said ‘yes’. Everyone else gave their reasons, including not feeling comfortable, to not 
trusting “them.” Sadly, this is a reflection of how the roots of racism continue to go deep 
and wide. 

Since the Civil Rights Movement in the sixties. Whites and Blacks have served to 
fight injustices in America together. Even so, until America faces the truth that 
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inequality still exists between races, we will never see the end of segregation. Even 
though in many ways the face of racism has changed, the reality of systemic and 
institutional racism continues. Regrettably because even though some White pastors and 
leaders say they want change, their hearts have not. Whether in secular or religious 
institutions, injustice prevails when individuals are not willing to transform their way of 
thinking about those of other races and cultures. As a result of this resistance to change, 
as previously stated, laity and leaders have faced great opposition when attempting to 
serve in faith traditions led by those of the dominant culture. On the other hand, I am 
also aware of Whites who have been qualified, but have not felt welcomed to serve in 
leadership at churches led by other races. 

As stated by author. Dr. George Kelsey in his work entitled. Racism and the 
Christian Understanding of Man, as referenced in Where Do We Go From Here written 
by Dr. Martin Luther King, 

Racism is a faith. It is a form of idolatry.... In its early modem beginnings, racism 
was a justificatory device. It did not emerge as a faith. It arose as an ideological 
justification for the constellations of political and economic power which were 
expressed in colonialism and slavery. But gradually the idea of the superior race 
was heightened and deepened in meaning and value so that it pointed beyond the 
historical structures of relation, in which it emerged, to human existence itself.*® 

The ideology spoken of by Dr. Kelsey reveals; racism could no longer be only classified 

as a systems problem, as it had previously been identified, stemming fi'om the roots of the 

institution of slavery; but he now believed the atrocity was deeply embedded wi thin the 

heart of human kind. As with any matter of the heart, the responsibility of deconstructing 

the sin of privilege resulting in racism in society and in churches is left to the work of 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Where Do We Go From Here: Chaos or Community (Boston; Beacon 
Press, 1968), 73. 
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God. But it is also necessjuy for individuals to open their hearts to experience the 
transformative power of the Holy Spirit to do so. I believe it is God's body of believers 
that have the power to change the narrative of racial division within Chris tian worship 
communities: By the work of the Holy Spirit, the hearts of God's children must be 
transformed so the love of God can be exemplified. This is the narrative that will 
represent the diversity of the Beloved Community in the earth as it is in heaven. 

Prayerfully, my work will help bring a modern-day perspective to how we must 
learn as Dr. King said, “to replace racism with an all-inclusive spirit of sisterhood and 
brotherhood, even when not comfortable”^*'. In a society of “variety” where individual 
seekers have the right to choose the church community where they feel “they fit,” or for 
the lack of a better term, where they feel comfortable, I propose that since the inception 
of segregation in the post slavery church in America, this continues to be the norm for 
members of all races looking toward the comforts of familiarity. As a result, churches 
remain segregated, worshipping bodies. 

As stated in “The Black Church, A Brief History”, from the online Non-Profit 
Education Organization, African American Registry, after being enslaved, “Africans 
retained their faith in God and found refuge in their own churches. However, White 
society was not always willing to accept the involvement of slaves in Christianity. As 
one slave recounted, ‘the White folks would come in when the colored people would 
have prayer meeting, and whip every one of them’, Most of them thought that when 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Where Do We Go From Here, 73. 
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colored people were praying it was against them”.^^ Although the history of the 
separation of races in churches may be understandable, I contest that we have the power 
to change the narrative. 

Am I saying that everyone should attend a raulti-racial/multi-cultural church? 
Maybe not, but perhaps what I am saying is that all churches should work toward 
becoming more inclusive, and that all believers of the Christian faith should be open to 
inviting others into their sacred spaces. First, we need to be open to the leading of God’s 
Spirit. Second, we need to be more open because in today’s society, we live in more 
integrated communities than ever before; attending school, to working and often 
socializing together, has become much more normal. As stated earlier, it se ems that 
Americans today find themselves doing almost everything together, except worship. As 
often posed by Christian brothers and sisters, as well as leaders of color, many feel it is 
too much work to have to conform to a racially or culturally different style of worship 
and leadership on Sunday after doing the hard work of assimilation during the rest of the 
week while working in the market-place. Point understood, however is this what 
Christianity teaches? Is our faith one of comfort or one of being conformed to the ways 
of Christ? As the scripture states in the book of Romans, “For those whom he foreknew 
he also predestined to be conformed to the image of his Son, in order that he might be the 
firstborn among many brothers.” (Romans 8:29) I agree it may not be comfortable or 
easy, but it is necessary for the children of God to be willing to become the Beloved 
Community in and outside of church. 


African American Registry: A Non-Profit Education Organization, November 1758, 
www.aaregistry.org. 
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In the words of Cornel West, “when African slaves creatively appropriated the 

Christian movement under circumstances in which it was illegal to read, write, or 

worship freely, the schizophrenia of American Christianity was intensified.”^^ In an 

attempt to further describe this schizophrenic Christianity, he says: 

The vast majority of White American Christians supported the evil of slavery-and 
they did so often in the name of Jesus. When Abraham Lincoln declared in his 
profound Second Inaugural Address that both sides in the Civil War prayed to the 
same God-“Neither party expected for the war, the magnitude, or the duration, 
which it has already attained.. .Both read the same Bible, and pray to the same 
God: and each invokes His aid against the other”-he captured the horrible irony 
of this religious schizophrenia for the nation. 

Although Cornel West’s context is referencing theological differences between 
churches in America, his example is applicable to the origin of racial division which, as 
stated earlier, still exists today. I further ponder that even though the predominately 
White membered church has long since legally opened its doors to Blacks, possibly still a 
touch of “schizophrenia” remains which continues to encourage separation between the 
races on Sunday mornings. 

fri his book. Where Do We Go From Here, Dr. Martin Luther King states, 
desegregation will break down the legal barriers and bring men together physically, but 
something must touch the hearts and souls of men so that they will come together 
spiritually because it’s natural and right.’’^"^ Dr. King goes on to further discuss the ills 
of segregation in the church for which he argues: 


Cornel West, Democracy Matters: Winning the fight against Imperialism (United States: 
Penguin, 2005), 157. 

Cornel West, Democracy Matters, 157- 

^''Martin Luther King, Jr., Where Do We Go From Here, 106. 
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Among the forces of White liberalism, the church has a special obligation. It is 
the voice of moral and spiritual authority on earth. Yet no one observing the 
history of the church in America can deny the shameful fact that it has been an 
accomplice in structuring racism into the architecture of American society. The 
church by and large sanctioned slavery and surrounded it with the halo of moral 
respectability. It also cast the mantle of its sanctity over the system of 
segregation. The unpardonable sin, thought the poet Milton, was a man so 
repeatedly said, “Evil, be though my good,” so consistently lived a lie, that he lost 
the capacity to distinguish between good and evil. America’s segregated churches 
come dangerously close to being in that position.^^ 

Since hearts are slowly changing, attitudes toward color differences in our society are 

slow at transforming as well. I propose those who call the name of the Lord must no 

longer be satisfied widi the slowly changing ideology of racial exclusivity in om 

sanctuaries, but instead we must help expedite the much-needed change in the world. 

Comparatively, the history between the Jews and Samaritans in many ways mirror 

that of White and Black America (John 4:19-20). Like the Sammitan woman challenged 

Jesus regarding the proper place to worship, all too often it has been determined by 

certain churches that their style of worship is the only acceptable way. In many cases, 

one or the other exalts their denomination or worship traditions as the only, or correct 

way, to worship God. While numbers of Christians today are confronted with 

opportunities to break traditions and racial barriers by choosing to challenge their 

traditional styles of worship, most choose to remain in their comfort zone. A church 

where everyone looks, thinks and worships the same, may be comfortable, however this 

does not lend to the plethora of opportunities offered by exploring, and implementing 

new ways to worship. 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Where Do We Go From, 101-102. 
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When faced with the decision of finding a new church home, often Christians 
refuse to consider different types of worship experiences. The doors of churches across 
America are revolving at an alarming rate; yet many people of faith continue to search for 
what they know, fearful that God might lead them into sacred spaces of unfamiliarity. 
Although it is important for doctrinal and theological views to reflect those of the Bible, 
God may call you to stretch your faith when choosing a new worshiping community. 
When searching for a new church, of course potential members should look to bless the 
membership with their gifts and talents; however, it should also be a priority to consider 
whether your presence might add to the racial and cultural rainbow that represents God’s 
Kingdom, or the Beloved Community of Dr. King’s prophetic dream. In some cases that 
decision might be the most important. If we who are God’s witnesses in the world do not 
resist the lie that we cannot worship together in unity; then we pose to threaten the truth 
of the gospel which reveals the God who sent Jesus to redeem humanity from the divisive 
powers of the sin of racism. As stated by the current day civil rights activist. Rev. 

William Barber, “We don’t erase the memories we each carry in our body when we come 
to follow Jesus. But the Jesus I know can make the children of slaves and the children of 
slaveholders into friends who link arms and work together for justice.”^® 

One may ask is the reflection of the “true” worship Jesus described in verse 
twenty-three? One commentator posits that, “the phrase ‘in spirit and in truth’ describes 
the two essential characteristics of true worship: in spirit, as distinguished from place or 
form or other sensual limitations (John 4:21),[and] in truth as distinguished from the false 


Johnathan Wilson-Hartgrove, Reconstructing the Gospel: Finding Freedom from Slaveholder 
Religion (Downers Grove, Illinois, 2018), 4. 
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conceptions resulting from imperfect knowledge iJohn 4:22).”^'^ Another biblical scholar, 


when addressing who are the true worshippers, argues, “here there is the deliberate 
distinction between those who worship God externally and those who worship Him from 
the heart in truth. ”2* 

To see others as Jesus saw her, in the same way, this woman at the well had a 
spiritual encounter with Jesus. We must also have a personal Holy Spirit encounter. He 
not only saw her physicality, but in the Spirit, he saw her personhood. He saw her for 
who she was; not through the eyes of how others saw and defined her. In today’s society 
where turning a blind eye to those who are not like us, whether in or outside churches is 
common, and there is a need for genuine transformations to take place. In I See You: 
How Love Opens our Eyes to Invisible People, the writer of the Foreword challenges the 
status quo, stating, “we live in an insight-intoxicated culture where we believe change is 
about the insight that we heard and got chills from. It can be at a conference or in a 
church service or perhaps listening to a favorite inspirational podcast. While endorp hins 
may be released and cause a physical sensation in us when we hear an insight, the truth is 
we haven’t changed.”^® As we are all created in the Imago Dei (Image of God), it is time 
to see one another as God sees us. Truth is, it is only through the power of God’s Spirit 


Vincent’s Word Studies, 2001-2019, accessed September 29, 2019, www.studylight.org. 

Peter Pett, Peter Pett's Commentary on the Bible, Peter Pett's Commentary on John 4:23, " 201, 
accessed September 29,2019, www.studylight.org. 

Terence Lester, / See You: How Love Opens our Eyes to Invisible People (Downers Grove, IL: 
rVP,2019), 1. 
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that we can experience a true and lasting change in our heart resulting in a transformative 
change in our world. 

In conclusion, being a true worshipper means one must be inclusive of all of 
God’s creation. True worshippers free their hearts and minds by opening them to allow 
those who may be different to enter into their world. Whether racially, culturally or 
socio-economically, the spirit and truth worshipper will welcome one aid all to the table. 
One whose identity is rooted in Christ, our ultimate example, Will open their heart to 
initiate change in the world in which they live. More importantly, they will live out their 
worship by including and building authentic relationships with those whom others reject. 
As a Jew who could have followed the cultural biases of society, Jesus chose not to 
ignore the Samaritan woman as others passed her by, or humiliated her when she went to 
draw water. Instead, he chose to allow his humanity and divinity to intersect. Centuries 
later, we must take every opportunity to do the same. Just as Jesus was intentional in 
going through Samaria, and met this woman at the well, we must also be intentional to go 
out of our way to invite the “other’ into our worshipping communities. By doing so, we 
will model the true and authentic Beloved Community, also known in the universal 
Church as the Kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Abolitionist Movement: The Original American 
Multi-racial/Multi-cultural Church 

In light of the fact that slavery was in most cases justified and accepted by Whites 
who considered the institution of it to be biblically supported, it is important that the 
counter cultural and spiritual work of the Abolitionist movement be noted. 


Let freedom ring from Stone Mountain of Georgia. Let freedom ring fi-om 
Lookout Mountain of Te nn essee. Let freedom ring from every hill and molehill of 
Mississippi. From every mountainside, let freedom ring. And when this happens, 
when we allow freedom to ring, when we let it ring from every village and every 
hamlet, from every state and every city, we will be able to speed up that day when 
all of God's children, Black men and White men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants 
and Catholics, will be able to join hands and sing in the words of the old Negro 
spiritual: Free at last! Free at last! Thank God Almighty, we are free at last.' 


In 1963, possibly the most revered speech of all time was given by a Baptist 
minister who at the time was unknown to most of the world; except for those who were 
either members of his or his father’s church, in Atlanta, Georgia. The man with a 
powerful civil-rights message laced with biblical metaphors, took the listening audience 
of approximately 250,000 on a religious pilgrimage that served as a message of hope for 
years to come. Powerful words of inspiration were spoken on that day as thousands of 


' Drew D Hansen, The Dream: Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Speech that Inspired a Nation 
(New York: Harper Collins Publishers, Inc., 2003), 84-85. 
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Blacks and Whites marched for justice for the underserved. The booming words of the 
oratorical rally, known as the March on Washington, still ring in the hearts and minds of 
its hearers and will continue to inspire and motivate readers for generations. The listeners 
were looking for hope as they marched for freedom and jobs for Blacks who were still 
living with many of the dehumanizing effects of slavery, and poor Whites, many 
suffering a higher level of hardship after the ravaging effects of WWII and the Vietnam 
War. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., the deliverer of the iconic, I have a Dream Speech, 
spoke words of hope and encouragement to poor and low-class Americans in a way they 
had never heard before. In all its symbolic terms of what some many may have deemed 
as an idyllic dream; the underlying message was one of freedom. The freedom King 
spoke of was one that allowed for the integration of Blacks, who were once slaves; and 
the Whites, who once owned them. However, since the slaves were freed against the 
willingness of most Whites, their reality remained one of separation. In fact, since the 
Abolitionist Movement, there had not been a time in American history when Blacks and 
Whites considered true freedom and peaceful integration a possibility. Yet, one hundred 
years after Blacks and Whites worked together to emancipate slaves and abolish the slave 
trade, Dr. Martin Luther King had what is now known to be a prophetic dream to 
continue the legacy of the Abolitionists. 

Author Drew D. Hansen, in his book written about the I Have a Dream Speech 
recalls the following: 

Twelve million of the nation’s nineteen million Black citizens lived in the South, 
where Jim Crow segregation pervaded nearly every aspect of life. Southern 
towns maintained separate hotels, beaches, bathrooms, restaurants, and drinking 
fountains for Whites and Blacks. Nearly a decade after the Supreme Court’s 
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decision in Brown v. Board of Education, school desegregation was at a st^dstill. 

Many counties in the South barred Blacks from voting.^ 

In spite of the bleak state of race relations in America, Dr. Kin g gave his all-in support of 
the civil rights movement. Dr. King did not want to challenge, let alone, replace, ideals 
of freedom and equality. He wanted America to better embody them. He argued that the 
“Civil Rights movement was just the latest in a long American tradition that was both 
grounded in those ideals and sought to make them more authentic. King compared the 
civil rights movement with the abolitionist movement, the populist movement of farmers 
and laborers in the nineteenth century, and even to the American Revolution itself.”^ 
Hansen also stated that in his I have a Dream speech, Martin Luther King Jr., used his 
“prophetic gift in order for America to become a truly integrated nation, Americans first 
needed to be able to envision what that nation would look like.”^ 

Although deeply felt. King’s prophetic vision of integration was not solely 
inspired by his current context at the time of the speech. His dream included, “all of 
God's children. Black men and White men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and 
Catholics,”* and was in many ways inspired by the early pioneer movement of the 
abolitionist. I further suggest that the abolitionist movement was instrumental in helping 
to lay a foundation for other movements such as women’s and voters rights, as well as 


^ DrewD. Hansen, The Dream: Martin Luther King, Jr., 1. 

^ Christopher Beem, Lessons in Resistance from MLK, the "conservative militant, ” The 
Conversation, Pennsylvania State University, March, 2017. https;//www.salon.com/2017/03/08/lcssons-jn- 
resistance-from-mlk-the-conservative-militant_partner/. 
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^ Drew D. Hansen, The Dream Martin Luther King, Jr, 164-165. 
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possibly serving as foundation for the concept of the underlying idea of the current multi- 
racial/multi-cultural church in America. 

Please note that for the purpose of this project, the references to the “Church” will 
often refer to the individuals who have accepted and are then referred to as the body of 
Christ, based on the following biblical passages: Just as a body, though one, has many 
parts, but all its many parts form one body, so it is with Christ. (I Corinthians 12:12, 

NIV). There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to one hope when you 
were called (Ephesians 4:4, NIV). There will also be times when the term “church” will 
be used to reference the institution or building used as the sacred space for the “Church” 
or members to worship. 

What is the Abolitionist Movement? 

According to Tim McNeese in The Abolitionist Movement Ending Slavery, the 
abolitionist movement can be defined as, “those opposed to the existence of slavery and 
who demanded its immediate eradication.”^ McNeese argues that first, “the abolitionists 
themselves clearly testified that they were motivated by their Christian understMiding of 
morality and the brotherhood of all humanity.”^ The narrative of Abolitionism is one 
which reflected the tenets of the Christian faith, including love, acceptance, forgiveness, 
restoration, and most importantly diversity. In a context where slavery was clearly 
accepted as the normal way of American life, there were those whose views toward 


* Tim McNeese, The Abolitionist Movement Ending Slavery (New York: Chelsea House, 2008), 7. 

’William Wilberforce.- Christian Abolitionist, Reformer, Statesman, Grace Communion 
International, Living and Sharing the Gospel accessed May 4, 2017, 
https ://www. gci.org/history/wilberforce. 
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slavery were slowly transforming, some even turning in completely opposite direction. 

In an online post in Christianity TbJay, journalist, Tim Stafford begins his article with the 
following statement; “Despised and often attacked, they courageously carried the slaves' 
cause for thirty years. Why have these inescapably Christian men and women been 
forgotten?”* 


Who Were Abolitionists? 

For the hundreds of White slave owners who supported the enslavement of 

Blacks, there was another group of Christian Whites bold enough to oppose it. T his 

organized group became known as The Abolitionists was primarily in the North and was 

mainly supported by Christians, Quakers and other religious groups, all working together 

to dismantle the atrocity of slavery. According to McNeese, 

Although large numbers of Whites, both in the North and South, resisted changing 
the laws during the early decades of the 1800s, others were instrumental in 
leading the way toward the kind of antislavery movement that would become well 
established by the early 1830s. Several people were singularly important, many 
of whom were Southerners, including David Rice, a Southern minister who spoke 
out against slavery labeling it with terms like it being an injustice and robbery. 
Another minister, a Virginia Baptist named David Barrow, was removed from his 
church’s association because he preached in favor of fi-eedom for slaves.”^ 

McNeese further states “There were others, driven by different ideas, such as those of 

Christianity, who came to believe that slavery was a moral wrong and should he done 


* Tim Stafford, The Abolitionists, Christian History, accessed May 19, 2017, 
http://www.chrLstianitvtodaY.coin/history/issues/issueA :i/ahri1itinTiistsVi tm1 

^ Tim McNeese, The Abolitionist Movement Ending Slavery, 49. 
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away with. Among Protestant groups especially, Christians were led to conclude that 
slavery was wrong and an injustice. One such group was the Quakers.'® 

The historical roots of the Abolitionist movement started in Europe and continued 
to spread into colonial America. It was the Quakers, also known as the Society of 
Friends who first initiated the anti-slavery or Abolitionist movement in Britain. The 
Quakers underlying belief was that everyone was made in the Image of God; thus, they 
believe it was morally wrong for any one group of people to enslave another. On the 
contrary, the growing sugar market caused the need for an inexpensive labor force which 
continued to give way for slavery to continue to grow. In spite of the growth of slavery 
during this period in America, what was known as the Enlightenment period was rapidly 
growing in Europe. McNeese, further defines the group of anti-slavery supporters; 
“Enlightened Europeans (the movement had supporters in America, as well) came to 
believe that the laws of nature demanded a natural equality among humans, a principle 
that defied institutional slavery. The Enlightenment encouraged abolitionism.”" 

The Enlightenment or the Age of Reason as it was also known, was a scientific 
movement of intellectual and philosophical beliefs based upon reason. Even though there 
was an awareness concerning the evils of slavery, it was also during this movement that 
intellectual ideas were brought to realization by reasoning, about God, nature and 
humanity. Such intellectually rationalized ideals included constitutional government, 
separation of church and state, liberty, progress and tolerance. This Age of Reason 
produced opposing thoughts against authority in general, as well as toward the religious 


Tim McNeese, The Abolitionist Movement Ending Slavery, 29. 
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orthodoxy of the day. This way of thinking taught that the flaws of humanity could be 
changed through rational and engineered ways of thinking. This revolutionary way of 
thought brought to the Europeans, and to the world, a new mindset of optimism. As a 
result, believers of Enlightenment, believed that it was necessary to relieve society of its 
traditional religious belief system. Even though the Enlightenment Movement was one 
of moral versus religious beliefs, it also served as instrumental in the fight against 
slavery. 

Whether religious or moral, supporters of the Abolitionist Movement believed 
that basic human rights included liberty for one and all. Even though there were those 
who began to stand against the institution of slavery, the belief that Blacks were inferior 
to Whites was still a major mindset and unfortunately in many cases stayed the hand of 
the Abolitionist Movement in America. 

It is important to note, the Abolitionist Movement in America was greatly 
influenced by movements like the Enlightenment Movement in Europe and in America; 
yet it was Christians, such as the Quakers, and other religious groups whose hearts were 
transformed and brought the idea of anti-slavery to the forefront. In reference to the 
impact the Enlightenment Movement had on the anti-slavery movement, it was stated; 
“slavery was also coming under attack fi-om Enlightenment philosophers like 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, but it was Christian activists who initiated and organised an 
abolitionist movement.”'^ The major difference between the two was that although the 
members of the Enlightenment Movement rationalized slavery as morally wrong. 


Coffey, John, The Abolition of The Slave Trade, Christian Comcious and Political Action, 
Jubilee Centre, Biblical Thinking for Public Life, accessed May 13, 2017, http://www.jubileecentre.org/the- 
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Christians saw it as biblically wrong, thus making it a sin against God. Quakers who 
were very instrumental in the idea of anti-slavery, understood that racism as it existed in 
the minds of sinful people, did not live in the heart of God. Because of their stance 
against slavery, they stood on scriptures such as Genesis 1:27 which stated that humanity 
was created in the Imago Dei or the (image of God). They believed if everyone was 
created in God’s image, then everyone including slaves, had the same right to be free, just 
as slave owners were free. The freedom they envisioned was one where there would be 
equality within the systems and institutions in America. 

In the year 1754, the British Quakers led the way in starting to dismantle the 
prevailing attitudes toward the slave trade and the institution of slavery. After several 
years of changing thought, instituted by the power of the gospel of Jesus Christ, Christian 
denominational leaders, including John Wesley, began to publicly denounce slavery. In 
1787, the British Abolitionist Committee was established. After hearts and minds began 
changing in Europe, the British Evangelical Christian, John Wesley, and the American 
theologian Johnathan Edwards, Sr. continued to work tirelessly to abolish the slave trade 
also. It was further stated that without the impact made by Christians, slavery would not 
have been abolished, “the fall of New World slavery could not have occurred if there had 
been no abolitionist movements.’ This was ‘a moral achievement that may have no 
parallel’.”’^ Of course, there is no movement without its members. Although there were 
numbers of individuals who gave their lives to help abolish the slave trade in America, 


John Coffey, The Abolition of The Slave Trade, Christian Conscious and Political Action, 
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there were those more memorable ones who went down in history as heroes in the 
movement. 

The presumption might be that because of the resources needed to help with such 
a cause, only Whites or those in the dominate culture could take part in the movement 
against slavery. Contrarily, because of the socio-economic implications, others could not 
understand why Whites would participate in a movement against slavery. However, the 
beauty of the movement was Blacks and Whites sacrificed their lives, and together they 
played very important roles as anti-slavery activists. It was through this movement that 
Whites and Blacks learned how to step across the invisible racialized lines drawn to keep 
them separate. As the Abolitionist movement continued to grow, it took a willingness in 
the heart of individuals to allow the transformative work of the Holy Spirit to break the 
barriers dividing them. These barriers had separated them for almost a century. Even 
though I am sure there were always those individuals who felt slavery was wrong, it was 
difficult to let go of the ideology, because the institution was so deeply ingrained in the 
foundation of American capitalism. This made the work of the Abolitionists even more 
profoimd as Blacks and Whites worked tirelessly to end an institution that fed the 
economy the way slavery did. 

Revival and the Abolitionist Movement 

In many cases, it is believed that it was the effect of the Second Great Awakening 
revival during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that brought conviction to the 
hearts of White Christians, causing them to get involved in the Abolitionist movement. It 
was during this time when more Whites began to believe it was a sin to purchase or own 
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slaves. Because of the movement of the Holy Spirit, this conviction obviously incited 
deep division between two sides of the country and as a result the nation entered into the 
American Civil War. 

In order for change to prevail, it took those in authority to work diligently to close 
the gaps of racial division. To do so, they had to lay aside the thoughts and views they 
had lived with for as long as they could remember. Only by an attitude of “whatever it 
takes” White participants in the anti-slavery movement had to humble themselves to let 
go of their superior attitudes and privilege; while Blacks had to leam to forgive those 
who enslaved them. For some Whites, it took losing family and friends as they began to 
divide themselves from those not willing to embrace the changes necessary to end 
slavery. Acts of humility and forgiveness between Whites and Blacks had to walk hand 
in hand. It would obviously take both races working together to bring about the deep- 
seated transformation needed to overturn the evil infrastructure of the newly formed 
colony, called America. Abolitionists knew it would take Blacks and Whites together to 
model the liberating example of Jesus. It took both to speak for the millions of slaves 
who could not liberate themselves. More importantly, it was the hand of God that caused 
them to uproot the institution that had gravely divided the nation. 

This kind of working together to end slavery called for a love that transcended the 
capabilities of humanity. Only a living and loving God could cause individuals who have 
experienced this level of oppression to forgive their oppressors. After being physically 
tormented the way they were, slaves needed spiritual intervention to forgive their slave 
masters. For over a century, as the institution of slavery was continued by European and 
the newly colonized America, White slave owners had shown themselves to be cruel and 
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uncaring toward Blacks. It would take a deep reconciling work to bridge the two races 
together. Surely this kind of work called for the reconciling love that could only be 
found by the transformative work of the Holy Spirit. This transforming work offered the 
forgiveness of a loving and graeious Savior. In the words of Dr. Martin Luther King in 
his book Strength To Love, he writes; 

Probably no admonition of Jesus has been more difficult to follow than the 
command to “love your enemies.” Some men have sincerely felt that its actual 
practice is not possible. It is easy to say, to love those who love you, but how can 
one love those who openly and insidiously seek to defeat you? Others, like Ihe 
philosopher Nietzsche, contend that Jesus’ exhortation to love one’s enemies is 
testimony to the fact that the Christian ethic is designed for the weak and 
cowardly, and not for the strong and courageous. 

Fast forward into the twenty-first century, in the spirit of Dr. King who spoke 
these words almost one hundred years post slavery, the need for African-Americans to 
continually embrace an attitudinal shift toward Whites continues. More specifically, in 
the context of the anti-slavery movement, in order for Blacks to consider joining the 
cause they had to first consciously decide to embrace Jesus’ teaching on loving their 
enemies: “You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall love your neighbor and hate your 
enemy.But I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you, so that you may be sons of your Father who is in heaven. For he makes his sun 
rise on the evil and on the good mid sends rain on the just and on the unjust.” (Matthew 
5:43-45, ESV). 

In many instances the Abolitionists touched the hearts of those they tried to 
persuade to join the cause by sharing the gruesome details of the mistreatment of slaves. 
However, it was not only these stories including the horrendous beatings, the destruction 
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of families, and other cruel treatment of the slaves, but it was also the constant use of the 
scriptures used to justify slavery that helped serve as the catalyst to convict and draw the 
Abolitionists to fight the evil injustices of the slave trade. Interestingly, the same way 
scripture was used to justify slavery, historians have for years found evidence that the 
Abolitionist used materials laced with the teachings of Jesus to encourage the 
participation of Whites in the anti-slave movement. 

Another one of the major principles of the Abolitionist Movement was that of 
brotherhood. This principle believed that all of humanity was created by and in the 

image of God.“Antislavery activism relied on the conviction that all people were 

made in God’s image (Genesis 1:26-27) and precious in his sight. God was the Father of 
all mankind, all nations were his ‘offspring’, ‘of one blood’ (Acts 17:26).”^^ From the 
very existence, the scriptures clearly state that humans were not created haphazardly, but 
very much in the Imago Dei or image of God. “Then God said, “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.... So, God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
he created him; male and female he created them” (Genesis 1:26-27, NAS). This truth 
does not refuse anyone as a part of the human race; not even Black or brown skinned 
people. Anyone who has been rejected fi"om participating in this brotherhood of 
humanity is only treated as such because they are viewed by the other as less than 
themselves. Later in the New Testament, the book of Acts speaks of all of humanity 
being created from the first man Adam; “and he made from one man every nation of 


Coffey, John; The Abolition of The Slave Trade, Christian Conscious and Political Action, 
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mankind to live on all the face of the earth, having determined allotted periods and the 
boundaries of their dwelling place” (Acts 17:26, ESV). 

According to the aforementioned passages, everyone is created equal in the eyes 
of God. Thus, there is a biblical view of brotherhood that must be adopted for the 
oppressor in any context to lovingly embrace the oppressed as brother and no longer as 
property. During this time, the necessary paradigm shift was not easy on either part. As 
attitudes of the superiority of Whites and the inferiority of Blacks had become so deeply 
rooted, it was in most instances accepted as normal for both races. In order for a societal 
change to take place, a mindset change by Whites and Blacks, had to take place. In their 
minds and hearts, these attitudes had to be destroyed. 

Once the oppressors during slavery acknowledged their wrong, they had to make 
a conscious decision by faith to learn to now accept their slaves as their brothers and 
sisters in Christ. More so they had to begin to also see slavery as sin not only against 
God, but against their brother. Therein the biblical concept ‘Love Thy Neighbor’ had to 
replace the deep-seated hatred that resonated between the two races. Who was 
considered thy neighbor, and furthermore how was one to love them? This could only be 
done according to the Bible which states, “And to love him with all the heart and with all 
the understanding and with all the strength, and to love one’s neighbor as oneself, is 
much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices” (Mark 12:33, ESV). According 
to this verse, it would first happen by loving God. The oppressed had to accept that in 
spite of how they were treated in the south by their cruel and wicked slave owners 
because of their faith in God; they could believe there were Whites who were genuine 
about embracing and loving them as brothers and sisters. It was only through the eyes of 
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God’s love that slaves and slave owners could begin to see the other as their “neighbor” 
whom they were now being challenged to love. 

According to author Tim McNeese, it was their religion that caused many Whites 
to have a change of heart and work tirelessly toward not only freeing slaves, but ending 
slavery completely. McNeese contends, “some of those who took up the cause as their 
own were inspired by a wave of religious revivalism that had been sweeping the United 
States, especially in the North, during the late 1820s. Fired with religious zeal, they 
viewed slavery as one of the greatest sins of man against man.”^® As previously stated, in 
order for Whites to take on the task to abolish slavery they had to be willing to 
acknowledge it as sin, otherwise it seemed justified by scripture. No doubt all 
Abolitionists were not Christians, however there is no question as to whether the 
movement was based on the Christian faith. 

Tim Stafford in his article points out that the root problem facing the slave trade 
was not only that it was inhumane and cruel to treat a fellow hummi the way slaves were 
treated, but again, the number one issue was that it was sin. Stafford states, “but even 
those who had left the ehurch drew on unmistakably Christian premises, espeeially on 
one crucial point: slavery was sin. Sin could not be solved by political compromise or 
sociological reform, abolitionists maintained. It required repentance; otherwise America 
would be punished by God.”^^ The issue of slavery as sin was difficult for many White 
Christians because of their interpretation of the scriptures, which they found ways to use 
in support of a theology of a master’s right to own slaves. The matter of slaves in the 

Tim McNeese, The Abolitionist Movement Ending Slavery, 65. 
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Bible being subservient to their masters was used unjustly by slaveholders to help uphold 
White supremacy and privilege, which became the cracked foundation of race relations in 
America. 

As a result of these tensions, for many, the greatest paradox of slavery was in fact 
the Bible. Since a vast majority of White slave masters considered themselves Christians 
and there were many Old and New Testament scriptures that seemed to encourage the 
owning of slaves, they saw no reason to think it was wrong. Historically, there were 
some communities and societies that participated in a more highly regarded system of 
slavery where slaves were at least regarded and treated as human. However, slaves 
brought to America were determined to be inferior, thus treated inhumanl y and made to 
work for free labor. Even if slaveowners were convicted by the Holy Spirit to believe 
slavery was sinful or unjust, it was difficult for Whites who relied on the slave trade as 
their main source of income to reconcile what their heart may have felt; and what their 
head reasoned to be financially beneficial. 

Although during the 1830s there was a barrage of anti-slavery literature filled with 
scripture soliciting anti-slavery information, there were still many southerners who 
continued to adhere to those parts of the Bible they felt gave them permission to own 
slaves. Because of this conflict, through the years, the question has been asked; “Did 
God condone slavery?” There were obviously those who honestly believed God did 
condone it. Thankfully, there were devout Abolitionists who stood firm on the fact that 
slavery was against everything that God stood for. The more those who condoned 
slavery fought to dig roots deeper into the American infrastructure, the stronger the 
Abolitionist movement grew. There were those who strongly believed that just as the 
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Hebrews were delivered from their Egyptian slave masters in the Old Testament, God 

could and would deliver Black slaves from their bondage in America. In spite of grave 

opposition, by the power of God’s Spirit, White and Black Abolitionists continued to 

campaign and work together to reinforce their message of deliverance. As noted in a 

recent Christianity Today article, The Abolitionist, it was stated that 

if southerners could prove that God accepted slavery, the claim that slavery was 
sin would dissolve. On the other hand, if abolitionists could demonstrate that the 
Bible condemned American slavery, rather than sanctioned it, they owned a 
powerful weapon in the battle to win the support of churches. Abolitionists 
expended great energy over this, believing that churches, linked North and South 
through their denominations, could bring an end to slavery. If slavery was sin, 
then churches would have to dis-fellowship slaveholders; and slaveholders, 
abolitionists hoped, would give up slavery sooner than they would give up their 
church.^* 

Regrettably, even though God did deliver Blacks from slavery, the hearts of slaveowners 
held onto what it cost them to relinquish their human property. In many ways, it also dug 
the roots of division between Blacks and Whites even deeper. As a result, a century later, 
the two races remain divided. 

Racism is defined as “prejudice, discrimination, or antagonism directed against 
someone of a different race based on the belief that one’s own race is superior.”'® Even 
though the word was not used until the early 1900s, it is clear that racism, which I 
propose is the result of sin, was the root cause of slavery. At the heart of the decision for 
one group to assume they had the right to abduct, then trade, and enslave another for 
economic reasons; birthed this word we now adopt as racism. The idea that after the war 
everyone would easily or automatically come together and love one another was quite 
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idealistic. Realistically, it could take years for the two races to begin regarding one 
another as equal, especially since Whites had gone so far as to use scientific studies to 
prove that Afneans were subhuman or inferior. Even in the Northern states where the 
majority of abolitionists were fi-om, Whites still maintained their superiority, making it 
difficult to know who in the movement was sincere. Although slaves were mainly in the 
southern states, the institution was a social, moral and economic structure that guaranteed 
Whites in America the status they believed they were due. This attitude benefitted not 
only the southern states, but the coimtry as a whole. Sadly, White Americans were being 
made to feel superior, which in turn promoted attitudes and mindsets of privilege; on the 
other hand. Blacks, were not only being physically beaten, but were also becoming 
mentally and emotionally subdued as a result. 

After a history of a bloody Civil War, the Reconstmetion Period, and the 
enactment of Jim Crow laws, even with the Civil Rights Movement, the evil root of 
racism continues to live in the hearts and minds of Americans. Just as racism still divides 
the United States in the workplace, neighborhoods, schools and almost every other place 
in society, so it does among Christians as well. As a result, churches on Sunday 
mornings remain as racially divided as they were during slavery. It is understandable that 
it might be impossible for Blacks and Whites who in one instance felt hatred toward one 
to immediately accept worshipping together. For a short period in some areas after 
slavery the two did in fact worship together; however, some Whites refused, and insisted 
on the races being separated in the church where the service was held. This caused 
Blacks to start their own church which later grew into their own denomination. 
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One look at the church today, the idea of all of humanity being equally created in 
the image of God obviously remains an obscurity. In view of the ongoing separation of 
Blacks and Whites, the biblical ideal of the two races loving and living together as one 
human race has yet to become a reality in America. Just as slaves found it almost 
impossible to believe there were any Whites genuinely concerned about their welfare the 
same mentality persists today. Reality is that since slavery, many Whites still believe 
Blacks are inferior; and Blacks understandably so, remain distrusting of them. In spite of 
changed laws, unfortunately many hearts remain unchanged. These facts attribute to the 
truth that it will take a divine intervention to reconcile the deeply broken relationship 
between the two races. 

In nineteenth century in America, thousands of northern White Abolitionists gave 
their lives for the sake of anti-slavery; however, even among freed Blacks, although there 
were some, it was often hard for them to join the cause. Like the enslaved Hebrews in 
the Bible, some were brain washed to believe that slavery was better than freedom, while 
others feared being caught if they fled. The numbers of slaves in the south willing to take 
the risk of fighting against the majority in the anti-slavery movement were minimal Even 
though the fight was on their behalf, they could not get beyond the thoughts of the 
possible consequences, which potentially included being whipped or killed. There were 
however those already freed slaves in the North who willingly joined the ranks of the 
movement. Of course, there were the well-known free Black men like Fredrick 
Douglass, Dred Scott, Nat Turner and a few others who openly fought for the cause. 

There were also women like Sojourner Truth who stood and fought alongside them as 


well. 
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Another heroic African-American woman abolitionist recorded in history was 
Harriet Tubman. Tubman was known as the Black Moses for the number of slaves she 
helped to free during her many rescue efforts. Harriet worked tirelessly helping others 
escape from the South after escaping from her slave master in Maryland. She lived in 
Philadelphia until her later years. Like other slaves, she may have been skeptical of the 
White Abolitionists, but in the book The Abolitionist Movement, it was stated that “she 
was soon to discover, however, just how many decent White people were out there in the 
wider world, people who had deep convictions against slavery and who were poised to 
help her win her precious freedom in any way they could. After her own escape and 
fighting to overcome fears, it has been recorded that Harriet Tubman made as many as 
nineteen trips back to the South. On foot, she rescued slaves including family members, 
friends and others she did not know. She became so well known for her work in the 
Abolitionist Movement that it was said, “Harriet Tubman risked her life and liberty as a 
worker on the Underground Railroad. She became known for “her daring rescues, 
complicated plans, and determination. Stories told of how she led her escapees back 
down roads while she sang spirituals such as “Steal Away” or “Bound for the Promised 
Land.” Her admirers soon referred to her as “Black Moses.”^' Like Moses, Harriet 
Tubman was a deliverer of her people. In her many memoirs, books and a recent major 
motion picture movie about her life, she always attributed her successful rescues to God 
leading her and those she led to safety. 


From: Rebecca Price Janney, “People of Faith: HOTriet Tubman,” Crosswalk.Com, Faith; 
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There were a number of Whites spearheading the anti-slavery movement in the 
North, but founder of the official group, the American Anti-Slavery Society, was William 
Lloyd Garrison. One article stated the purpose of the movement as; “The goal of the 
movement was the immediate emancipation of all slaves and the end of racial 
discrimination and segregation.”^^ It took several decades of Blacks and Whites wo rkin g 
together to abolish slavery before the Abolitionists began to see the fruit of their labor. 

A great majority of the Abolitionists were involved in the movement because of 
their faith; however, much was also accomplished by northern White politicians who 
decided they were most effective if they stayed true to their politics; and not mix their 
faith and political callings. Other Christians decided that despite new laws of separation 
of church and state, they would merge their faith with their politics to help transform 
society. One such member was William Wilberforce who “at age 25. ..became an 
evangelical Christian within the Anglican Church. He questioned whether he could 
pursue politics and remain a Christian. Wilberforce’s spiritual mentor was evangelical 
minister John Newton (1725-1807), writer of “Amazing Grace,” and former slave trader 
captain. He encouraged Wilberforce to remain in politics, saying, ‘It is hoped and 
believed that the Lord has raised you up for the good of his church and the good of the 
nation.’”23 

In studying the Abolition Movement, it is clear that though the decision to be 
involved was voluntary, the final choice must have been God inspired. In the same way, 
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the Abolitionist movement challenged Blacks and Whites to lay aside their racial and 
ideological differences for the sake of their cause, today as liberated Americans, we must 
do the same. From the Abolitionists to Civil Rights activists, their greatest 
accomplishments were made when the races worked together to overthrow the stronghold 
of slavery and later, racial injustice. As Whites choose to see Blacks as God sees them, 
and Blacks choose to forgive Whites; so, must we the modern-day church be intentional 
about bridging racial gaps in America. As one author noted, “abolitionism was about 
agitation.”^'* Richard Newman believed that the Abolitionists by their work to abolish the 
institution of slavery were called by God to agitate the minds and hearts of slaveholders 
and others in power. He further believed by taking a stand against the moral majority 
they could serve as change agents in society. As Whites continued to use the Bible to 
justify slavery, Abolitionists more easily sought to find just cause to find scriptures to 
fight against it. Thankfiilly, it was because of the work and example of the Abolitionists 
that the idea of empathizing with the “least of these” became more and more of a reality. 

It was also the Abolitionists who brought to the attention of politicians and common 
Whites the idea that human rights were God given. Their ultimate goal became not only 
to liberate African-Americans from the institution of slavery, but to work to change laws 
so that all humans in the United States of America would partake of the inalienable rights 
of a citizen. Language, including terms of freedom such as rights and liberties, justice 
and fi-eedom fi-om oppression started to surface as part of the conversation on how to 
change the slave narrative to one of freed members of American society. Newman argues 
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that “this is precisely what generations of abolitionists did: fight against the injustice of 
slavery and racial oppression. We can never know enough about their struggles to change 
an ugly and painful world. 

It is Christian theology 101 for the life of all of humanity to be esteemed and 
revered as God’s beloved creation. Whenever one’s life is viewed as inferior or treated 
inhumanely it is a reproach; not only to the creature, but mainly toward the Creator. My 
humble challenge is for those who call themselves children of the Almighty God to 
become engaged in the work of reconciliation as a priority to help change the divisive 
narrative between Black and White Americans. As with those Blacks and Whites who 
sacrificed their lives until they saw the walls of the institution of slavery come down, we 
must become relevant modern-day Abolitionists fighting against racial division and 
racism in American churches. We must be intentional in our approach to make sure 
today’s divisive tactics that may look different than overt slavery, but continue to promote 
racial injustices are abolished. Unfortunately, today institutional racism continues to 
breed oppression on all levels within American society. I concur, the role of the modern- 
day American Church is to serve as change agents in our racially polarized society. As 
Christians we are called to bridge the gap between races. In doing so, we are paving the 
pathway for the building of authentic relationships among us. It is in these created sacred 
spaces that a Beloved Community can become the bedrock to heal the broken foundation 
of American society. 
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Conclusion 

To summarize, in an article in the Charlotte Observer dated August 29, 2016, two 
Baptist Churches: one Black and one White work together to “start healing [the] 
divide.”^® The article says that, 

about 170 years ago there were one congregation, a church of masters and slaves. 
Then the fight over abolition and slavery starting tearing badly at religious groups 
and moving the eountry toward Civil War. The Maeon church, like many others 
at the time, decided it was time to separate by race. Ever since - through .T im 
Crow, the civil rights movement, desegregation and beyond - the division 
endured, becoming so deeply rooted it hardly drew notice.^’ 

How many churches in the United States are like the churches mentioned in this article? 

How many Sunday’s do members of Black and White congregations continue to walk 

into sanctuaries where because of the divide during slavery, everyone still looks like 

them, and more importantly no one seems to feel any conviction about it? How many 

churches, like these two will take the risk and become intentional about finding a way to 

live as sisters and brothers in Christ worshipping together as one body? As stated above, 

the pastors and members were intentional says the author; “They’d try to bridge the 

stubborn divide of race.”^* In churches that consider themselves diverse, how many of 

them can truly boast of any intentional acts like those mentioned in the article above? 

Examples such as hosting planned, transfor m ative group conversations, which can 
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possibly lead to discussing obvious as well as subtle ditferences or commonalities 
between races or ethnicities represented in churches, can lead to much needed change in 
our society. 

I contend that it will only be possible for Black and White Christians to overcome 
the racial barriers in their churches when both are willing to possibly become 
uncomfortable. This can only happen by each crossing into the others’ world. Just as it 
took the work of the Abolitionists to help the general population to work toward 
overcoming the ingrained thoughts and feelings of superiority and inferiority between 
Blacks and Whites, it will take the same amount of continued work to overcome racial 
divisions in today’s society, including Sunday mornings. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUISODATIONS 

Introduction 

In the sixties, during an intersectionality of emerging theological and social 
justice voices, including the now renowned. Dr. Martin Luther King, there were also 
other new voices arising. In this chapter I will feature theologians and theological 
foundations, which I believe have laid a foundation for building authentic relationships 
and diversity in American churches. 

I approached this project through a theological praxis of liberation and 
pneumatology. After twenty-five years since my first multi-racial/multi-cultural church 
experience, I have been personally liberated to liberate others seeking to be freed from 
the pain related to racism in American churches. For Christians of color, the contexts, 
pastors and leaders may change; however, for some, the pain resulting from the 
multiplicity of rejection often remains the same. For this cause, I propose for my project 
to first, offer a pathway to hopefully circumvent the need for future healing, and two, for 
needed healing from the pain of racial division prevalent in these churches to take place. 

Howard Thurman, theologian and the pastor of the first interracial and 
intercultural church helped to birth The Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in San 
Francisco, CA., while James Cone, pastor, professor and theologian became the father of 
Black Liberation Theology. While Dr. King and Thurman were helping to bridge the gap 
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between Christianity and the Civil Rights Movement, Cone’s theological pedagogy 

introduced a new narrative of Jesus to the Academy of Religion. According to Cone’s 

new theology, the commonly descripted blue-eyed, blonde-hair savior needed to be 

replaced by a Black Jesus, one who could represent the plight and personhood of the 

oppressed and disenfranchised Black American. According to Cone, he started a 

theological debate asking, “How can I reconcile Christianity and Black Power, Martin 

Luther King, Jr.’s idea of nonviolence, and Malcolm X’s ‘by any means necessary’ 

philosophy?”' Relative to this subject, Dr. Marvin McMickle, then president of Colgate 

Rochester Crozer Divinity School, in Rochester, New York, surmised: 

The silence on matters of race and racial violence by many Black preachers 
during the first half of the 20"* century helped create the context in which Elijah 
Muhammad, Malcolm X and the Nation of Islam advanced the notion that 
Christianity was the “White man’s religion,” and that Islam was the true religion 
for the Black man. As a result, many Blacks started turning from Christianity to 
the Black Muslim movement. This new insight and teachings led to the question 
of the sixties that many Black Christians were now grappling with; “Can you be 
both Black and Christian?^ 

Black Christians began to ponder whether this White, blue-eyed, blond-hair Jesus that 
hung in most Afiican-American church vestibules really represented them? The greater 
question was what would Black Christimis need to do to feel authentically accepted in the 
faith? Was it possible that they would have to give up their Blackness or could their faith 
and their race co-exist? It was during this turbulent time that racism in the church was 
beginning to become a topic of interest and began to be addressed in the Religious 
Academy of Higher Education. 


' James H. Cone, Black Theology And Black Power (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1997), viii. 
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Dr. King’s vision of the Beloved Community served as part of the backcfrop of a 
racial revolution in America; where acknowledging race in society gave way to starting 
the discussion in churches. At a critical juncture in American history, there was an 
intersection between race and religion. As stated in a paper written by Dr. King himself, 
he declares his Christological view as it relates to justice in America. King dismisses the 
conception of an inherent divinity in Jesus and concludes: “The true significance of the 
divinity of Christ lies in the fact that his achievement is prophetic and promissory for 
every other true son of man who is willing to submit his will to the will and spirit of 
God.”^ By establishmg Jesus as human. King allows for the possibility of progressive 
improvement in earthly society through individual action. Dr. Kin g believed in a gospel 
that should make a difference in the earth. His personal theology of the Beloved 
Community, although envisioned for all of humanity, in my work is being compared to 
the Kingdom of God as presented in scripture. His philosophy is not strictly biblical, but 
foundationally relatable. Listed as the Triple Evils, Six Principles of Nonviolence, Six 
Steps of Nonviolent Social Change and The Beloved Community, the philosophy states 
in principle number six: “Reconciliation-Nonviolence seeks friendship and 
understanding with the opponent. Nonviolence does not seek to defeat the opponent. 
Nonviolence is directed against evil systems, forces, oppressive policies, unjust acts, but 
not against persons.”'^ Although Dr. Kings framework for Reconciliation was aimed at 
all of society, the principle is easily transferrable to individuals and groups in churches, 
especially as it relates to race relations. 

^ Martin Luther King, Jr., “The Humanity and Divinity of Jesus,” November 29, 1949-February 
15, 1950, www.kinginstitute.stanford.edu/king-papers/documents/humanity and-divinity-jesus. 

^ The King Philosophy, accessed October 18,2019. www.thekingcentcr.org. 
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The Theology of Howard Thurman and Racial Reconciliation in the church 

While Dr. King was making himself known during the formation of the Civil 
Rights Movement, theologian and scholar, Howard Thurman, was making a significant 
contribution to the topic of racism in the church. Thurman not only addressed the issue 
in the classroom as professor at Howard and Boston Universities, but more specifically, 
he lived out the concept, by creating a sacred space which modeled racial reconciliation 
in the church. Thurman, like Dr. King, believed that all intersections of life was 
interrelated. His focus however, was more specifically geared to demonstrate the idea 
through ecclesiastical community. With inclusivity at its core, Thurman was invited by 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation of San Francisco to help start a multi-racial church in 
San Francisco. In doing so, the intention was for the fellowship to be inclusively multi¬ 
racial, multi-cultural, as well as multi-ethnic. In 1944, Thurman founded and co- 
pastored an intentional faith community that served as the historical premier church in 
America, consisting of racial, cultural, ethnic and socio-economic inclusivity. 

Like many African-American Christians, Thur m an’s personal theology was 
formed by also experiencing intentional exclusivity as it was subjugated by those 
particularly in the church. It has been noted that his theology of choice was that of 
evangelical liberalism with Christ at the center. The belief in personal conversion and 
evangelism to convert others to Christ was central in his theology. In Come Go With Me 
by Dr. C. Anthony Hunt, Thurman’s personal theology as it related to inclusive 
community is expounded upon. Thurman’s spiritual and theological voice was noted by 
some scholars to be diat of a mystic prophet. It was through the roots of what was known 
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as an “unmediated encounter with the divine (God)”*, that he sought real life 

transformation as practical application of his theological beliefs. In other words, 

according to Thurman it was due to one’s commitment to the discipleship and 

transformation of one’s inner being as it related to God, self, nature and life as a whole 

that one would position oneself to become a societal agent of change. Dr. Hunt further 

expounded on Thurman’s personal theology by stating: 

Thurman focused on the nature of the person as the central focus of religion in the 
context of community-building. He proposed that spiritual impoverishment, 
deriving from an improper sense of self, was the fundamental cause of moral 
decay in society. Where individuals have a proper sense of self, the stage is set 
for strong moral forces to shape a moral and secure society.® 

Although there were scholars who challenged his theology of evangelicalism, 

Thurman’s belief remained that the collective self-worth of a group of individuals created 

the opportunity for authentic community among them. Thurman further hypothesized 

that there was a definite link between one’s spirituality and how they affected social 

transformation. He believed that it took private spiritual cultivation to prepare for the 

work of outward manifestations needed to change the social narrative within American 

society. There was a grave contrast between Dr. King’s theology of a Beloved 

Community, which was based on the interconnectedness between humanity of all races, 

cultures and ethnicities; including those who were a part of the Kingdom of God, as well 

as those considered by the Church as being outside the kingdom. Thurman’s theology 

however, was that of a theological lens of authentic community building taking place 

through a spiritual, personal interconnectedness to God. 

* C. Anthony Hunt, Come Go with Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical Inclusivitv 

(U.S.A.: Wyndham Hall Press, 2019), 24. ^ 

* C. Anthony Hunt, Come Go with Me, 2 1. 
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As outlined in the introduction and later in the final chapter, I noted the project’s 


events called Transformation Conversations which will be held to offer time and space 

for collective voices to discuss race relations in churches. These conversations will be 

the essence of the forward and ongoing movement of this project. Through these 

conversations I believe the biblical construct of the transformation of one’s life as it 

relates to eradicating racism in American churches will contribute in helping to bring 

about much needed social revolution in our homes, cities, states and the world. For the 

world to experience change, they must first be able to envision the transformative work 

of Christ as the living organisms called the Church. In Come Go With Me, Dr. Hunt 

fiirther summarized Thurman s transformative theological belief and I concur; 

For Thurman, transformed individuals are the first step in the remaking of the 
social order into a peaceful and just society. True community can only be 
established when transformed individuals act within and upon social structures 
and become involved in social mechanisms. The movement toward radically 
inclusive community through social action (demonstrations, running for public 
office, critiquing social institutions and structures, community organizing and 
boycotts) is a natural consequence of personal piety. 

Liberation Theology 

In moving toward the idea of a theology of Black liberation, attention must first 
be given to the origin of Liberation Theology. Liberation theology was originally 
developed by Latin theologians in the nineteen fifties continuing throughout the sixties. 
Liberation theology became the political praxis of Latin American theological voices. 
From this theological construct, theologians from Spain, Peru and mainly Brazil started to 
nse. As with the theological views on the transformative work of theologians like 


’ C. Anttiony Hunt, Come Go With Me, 29. 
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Howard Thurman in the nineteen seventies, Evangelical theologians from these countries 
began to speak truth to social injustices in their nations, emphasizing social concern for 
the poor, and liberation for the oppressed. The message of liberation was emerging in 
countries around the world as well as in America; where slavery and other societal 
injustices had taken place. Theologians began using the intersection between Thurman’s 
Jesus and the disenfranchised to devise a practical theological praxis to address these and 
other issues. In the words of one of the leading Brazilian liberation theologians Leonardo 
Buff, “the process of liberation brings with it a profound conflict. Having the project be 
clear is not enough. What is necessary is a spirituality of resistance and of renewed hope 
to turn ever back to the struggle in the face of the defeats of the oppressed.”* From this 
pedagogy of theological enlightenment came a message of hope, developing into a praxis, 
and later serving as a frame for the emergence of Black liberation theology. 

Black Liberation Theology 

According to Cone, the ideology of Black liberation theology stems from three 
intersectional contexts, the Civil Rights Movement, the Black Power Movement and the 
controversial book Black Religion written in 1964 by Joseph Washington. In their own 
way, each context revealed the theological reflection of racial injustice and the struggle 
for equality for Blacks since the abolishment of slavery. From the emergence of the 
movements as outlined by Cone, he embraced and applied the orthodox message of 
liberation theology as each related to the plight and disenfranchisement of Blacks in 

198 ) 2 * BotF and Clodovis Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology (Maiyknoll: Orbis Books, 
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America. The ideology of Black theology evolved not out of a seminary, religious or any 


other academic institution, as much as it stemmed from the real-life oppression 
encountered by Black Americans. Although churches were the hub or meeting places for 
matters addressing racial injustices against Blacks, some of the organizations themselves 
were not religious, but more social in nature. Cone noted that Black theology arose 
alongside these social movements and organizations and most of the leader’s 
participation in the movement helped in creating a much-needed and welcomed. Black 
theology. 

Civil Rights Movement 

The Civil Rights movement which lasted approximately ten years from the 1950’s 
to the late 1960 s, was an intentional focus group started by Negro’s as they were called 
at the time, to end racial discrimination, segregation and social and economic 
disenfranchisement in the United States. The goal of the movement was to achieve civil 
rights for the oppressed races, especially African-Americans. The desired goal was for 
all races to live as equals under the rights of the United States constitution in the same 
way Whites were privileged to. With a goal of obtaining equal rights in the areas of 
employment, voting rights, education, and housing they formed boycotts and marches to 
protest against the inequality and daily injustices experienced by Blacks and other 


minorities. 



Black Power Movement 
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In 1963, after Dr. King led the March on Washington, the Black Power 
Movement began to rise. The message of Malcolm X’s Black Nationalist Movement 
began to take precedence over Dr. Kings message of non-violence. Following the death 
of Malcolm X, Stokley Carmichael boldly renounced integration as a means of 
restorative justice and instead introduced and proudly proclaimed the Black Power 
slogan. The slogan became a movement of its own as a message of empowerment 
throughout Black communities in the United States. Although Black Christians were 
advised by their White counterparts and clergy to renounce the slogan as divisive, the 
National Committee of Negro Churchmen (NCNC) wrote a statement accepting it. It was 
this statement that brought Black intellectuals and some religious leaders together in 
accepting that the White blue-eyed, blonde hair Jesus was not an authentic depiction of 
the savior needed to represent disenfranchised Black Americans. The Black Power 
Statement became the augmentation of the consciousness of a Black theology which gave 
way for the first time for Blacks to interpret how the gospel related to them on a personal 
level. From this statement emerged the new term “Black theology.” 

Black Religion by Joseph Washington 

Lastly the controversial views of Joseph Washington in his book, Black Religion, 
have also been attributed to the creation of Black theology. Black scholar, Joseph 
Washington, wrote Black Religion through the lens of the intellectual Black middle-class 
church in America. He proposed that the Black church experience was only for the 
downtrodden who after receiving an emotional lift, no longer had need for religion. He 
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further purported that this type of religion did not offer a sustainable theology for either 
lower or middle-class Blacks. Although this view may have been widely accepted by 
White Christians it was greatly rejected by most Black clergy organizations. Washington 
further proposed that because African identity was lost when they came to America, he 
theorized that Blacks’ only contributions to Christianity were based on their African 
religion and theology, thus he did not consider their faith as authentic American 
Christianity. 

In James Cones’ overview of Joseph Washington, instead of finding the Black 
voice through scripture, he felt Washington used his book as an opportunity to blame 
White Christians for excluding Black Christians from what he believed to be genuine 
Christianity. Black clergy who believed their contribution to Christianity authentically 
represented the life of Black Americans, felt it necessary to refute what they believed to 
be erroneous teaching by Washington and out of their resistance to his message arose the 
third intersection of Cone’s Black theology. 

James Cone’s stance against segregation caused him to become one of the first 
Black academic theologians to openly confront the religious sector about the problem of 
race during Jim Crow. Knowing the history of Blacks in America, included the truth that 
Africans were brought to this country against their will, enslaved, and legally freed, but 
still marginalized. Soon after, Jim Crow laws were created to continue sanctioned 
discrimination; and also designed to further the disenfranchisement of Afiican- 
Americans. As a result. Cone called for the development of a theological praxis that 
White Christians could not create. Cone’s challenge toward the need for Black Theology 
was; how could the perpetrator of such heinous racist acts devise a relatable theology that 
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would speak to the needs of the oppressed? Pastor Raphael G. Wamock, the current 
pastor of the esteemed, Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlmita, Georgia, and author of The 
Divided Mind of the Black Church, Theology, Piety, and Public Witness, references 
Cones’ work on the Black church and Black theology by citing that “the Black church 
has clearly offered the most radical and sustained response to racism, what theologian 
James Cone has rightly called America’s original sin and.. .it’s most persistent and 
intractable evil” (emphasis mine).”® More recently the newly appointed social justice 
advocate. White Evangelical Jim Wallace has been credited with refer ring to racism as 
sin. For my work it was important to note the phrase was originally coined by Cone as 
early as the 1960s. This is important to note, because it is another example of how 
throughout American religious history racism continues to discredit the voice of Black 
theologians. After slavery, the sin of racism ^d privilege was so deeply ingrained in 
the hearts of White Americans until racial disparity was often left unnoticed, 
unfortunately even in churches. Because of its sensitive nature and the tendency to over 
spiritualize the issue, racism in places of worship continues to be left unaddressed. Black 
Liberation Theology has in mmiy ways given a voice to the underrepresented voices not 
only in the Academy of Religion, but also became the voice of marginalized church 
attenders in denominational churches in America. 

What the majority members in any institution do not understand is the historical 
and theological implications for Blacks, of not being seen or heard, pMticularly in multi¬ 
racial/multi-cultural sacred spaces. This phenomenon of being unnoticed or intentionally 

® Raphael G. Wamock, The Divided Mind of the Black Church, Theology, Piety, and Public 
Witness (New York and London: New York University Press, 2014), 14. 
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ignored is not only traumatizing, but can also be spiritually, emotionally, and at times 
physically debilitating. The term “unnoticed” is defined and further elaborated on in the 
dissertation 'Worship That Reconciles” written by Dr. Nia Allen, to meet Doctor of 
Ministry requirements for Azusa Pacific Seminary. Dr. Allen references the book, African 
American Christian Worship, written by Melva Wilson Costen. In her work the author 
uses the terminology, “invisible institution” or the “hush arbor,” when describing the 
authentic Black Church tradition as it took place during slavery. The term was used when 
referring to the time when the slaves would risk their lives to gather for worship. These 
particular gatherings were usually held in private or in the slave’s quarters, woods or 
somewhere deep in the swamps far away from the ears and hearing of the slave masters. 
These services include songs and messages of liberation. These much-needed times of 
sacred worship were embraced by the slaves who were also made to attend services held 
by the slave masters, where the preaching was a different type of message more specifically 
designed to keep the slaves oppressed. 

Unfortunately, in many multi-racial/multi-cultural contexts these historical 
narratives are not understood. In some, congregants believe churches should be 
“colorblind”. As Christians, one of the basic fundamentals of the faith is to experience 
authentic, loving commimity. In the words of my mentor, Dr. Anthony Hunt, in his book 
Blessed Are The Peacemakers, he concludes; “co mmunit y is integrative. By its very 
nature, the authentic community includes persons of different races, sexes, ages, 
religions, cultures, viewpoints, lifestyles, and stages of development by integrating them 

*^Nia Allen, Worship That Reconciles: Gaining A Greater Vision (Azusa: Azusa Pacific 
Seminary, 2017), 33-34. 
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into the whole that is greater more actualized and dynamic than the sum of its parts. 

The goal of this project is to help broken, worshipping communities to become sacred 
spaces of healing and authentic community for those who have remained isolated and 
gone “unnoticed” for way to long. 

Pneumatology 

In the eighties it was not the norm for Blacks or Whites to attend a worshipping 
community of a predominately different race or culture. Today, however, it is a much 
more conunon practice. In a new millennial where American society has become more 
diverse than ever, why should it not be normal for sacred spaces to be diverse? This kind 
of experience gives us the opportunity to model God’s restorative work in our everyday 
relationships with those with whom we live, work, and yes, even worship. As stated by 
social psychologist, Christena Cleveland, and I agree, “the blueprint of the household of 
God looks nothing like the blueprints of our own cultural and social cliques. If we want to 
know how to embody the household of God, we need look no further than to Jesus. While 
on earth, Jesus modeled this new reality by connecting with every type of person around.”^^ 
To reconcile, we must look more noticeably to our commonalities than to our differences. 
Sadly, the church is looking to society instead of building worshipping communities to 
model what true diversity should look. 


'' C. Anthony Hunt, Blessed Are the Peacemakers: A Theological Analysis of the Thought of 
Howard Thurman and Martin Luther King, Jr. (Lima: Wyndham Hall Press, 2005), 216. 

Christena Cleveland, Disunity in Christ Uncovering the Hidden Forces That Keep Us Apart 
(Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 2013), 17. 
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In the following verse, the Apostle Paul writes to the Corinthian church, “God uses 
us to persuade men and women to drop their differences and enter into God’s work of 
making things right between them” (2 Corinthians 5; 18-20, MSG). Whether gender, class, 
or as in this case, race, we must be purposeful and intentional in breaking the barriers of 
segregation in our worship communities. We must drop the norms of racial segregation 
started in American churches since slavery and be about the work of making things right 
between the races, especially in these spaces. This type of intentional ministry can only be 
done by God’s grace and the transformative work of the Holy Spirit. It is a work that can 
only take place from the inside out. As noted earlier by Howard Thurman, it is through 
this inner work that individuals can become models of reconciliation in a world where it is 
often easier to accept the learned behaviors that cause blatant and obvious divisiveness 
between us. It is from this type of personal transformation we can position ourselves to 
tear down the systematic racial structures that have been designed to segregate us. In view 
of a transformed life where the fruit of God’s Spirit prevails over hate and darkness, the 
world can see that the Christ in whom we boast, is the true reconciler. In the paraphrased 
words of Dr. King, darkness can never drive out darkness, only through love can we shine 
the light of Christ. 

Churches should be the one place where everyone feels loved and accepted. For 
this to become our truth, the challenge to reach out to those who are different in our society 
is the one truth, even the church universal, must intentionally put into practice. It is not 
easy to give of oneself to those who are different, especially when as a society we have 
been taught negative ways of thinking about one another. Changing the trajectory of our 
thinking happens only through the intentional act of surrendering oneself to God. Only by 
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the empowerment of the Holy Spirit can we reflect and share the unconditional love of the 
risen Christ. 

As noted by Thurman, “by some amazing but vastly creative spiritual insight the 
slave undertook the redemption of a religion that the master had profaned in his midst.”’^ 
I concede that it was God’s transformative power revealed through the acceptance of the 
God of slave masters, who regularly treated them unfairly for no other reason but the color 
of their skin and their cultural differences. As a result, and because racism is so deeply 
ingrained into the historical fabric of American society, we often continue to ignore the 
race problem in America. I believe, however, it is important for those with a platform, 
such as pastors and church leaders, to not only use their voice to speak their theological 
truth to power, but they must be willing to bring their theological praxis to life by being 
intentional in modeling diversity in their churches. 

Too often the hard work of racial reconciliation is left undone in God’s church and 

unfortunately matters of race are left to the government. Our country has looked to laws 

and legislation to govern racial disparity, while pastors and church leaders choose to not 

get involved. Today’s church leaders must become the major change agents of 

reconciliation in our society. As one author puts it. 

The story of American racism is as deep as the generations that have tolerated it so 
reconciling race is a march of a thousand miles. Every day offers steps toward 
justice: every act of kindness, every release of offense, every intent to prefer 
another, every informed act of empowerment can teach us to love oirr neighbors as 
ourselves. We may not see the promised land of reconciliation in this life, but as 
long as the way of Jesus marches toward it, we must, too.’'* 


” Raphael G. Wamock, The Divided Mind of the Black Church, Theology, Piety, and Public 
Witness, 12. ^ 


2015), 5. 


Lauralee Fairer, Two ICeys to Reconciliation (Pasadena: Fuller Theological Seminary Issue HA, 
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It is through this march toward reconciliation that even if we never see the full 
demonstration of racial reconciliation in our lifetmie, the church should continue to create 
theological constructs; which lead the way in revealing what the true work of reconciliation 
should look like. The ministiy and theology of racial reconciliation is a work in progress 
and begins with the individual mid ongoing transformative work of the Holy Spirit being 
done within each of us. This must be a personal mid reflective work done among Blacks 
and Whites. This work is sacred and although we share it openly, our theological praxis 
should serve as living proof. 

This work is also personally transformative. In other words, reconciling the races 
is dirty and cleansing all at once, as it calls each of its participants to dig beneath the surface 
of the intellect and into the depths of the soul and spirit all while having to peek into the 
ugliness of our humanity. It causes us one by one to make decisions that are far beyond 
our own capabilities. Like the work of James Cone some forty years ago, it is time for 
Blacks and Whites to do the work necessary to build a new theological framework that will 
allow us to restructure what authentic multi-racial/multi-cultural faith community can and 
should be. 

For the church to consider the veritable work of reconciliation, collectively we must 
be willing to admit that one hundred-fifty years since the end of slavery, racial injustices 
and disparities between Black and White Americans still exist. Next, churches must 
acknowledge their role in their existence. As one author states, in this work a large part of 
the problem is we do not view one another as brothers and sisters. Even as Christians, we 
do not depict the embodiment of Christ’ collective body. On whatever level each of God’s 
children chooses to engage, it is the result of owning responsibility and to look past societal 
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ills and differences; and enforce in true fashion the love of Christ toward others. This is 
especially true when looking at those of different racial, class or ethnic backgrounds. We 
must intentionally embody the work of reconciliation. One added benefit of this deep and 
abiding spiritual work is that we often find our true capacity to love. Yes, from a theological 
perspective, the work of reconciliation is spiritual, but it is also sociological. 

For those willing to do this work, there remains hope from the life narrative of the 
emerging Civil Rights leader. Dr. Martin Luther King, when as a young religious leader, 
he chose to say yes to the inward witness of the Spirit. King made a loud clarion call to 
impoverished people and groups from races, cultures and ethnicities different than his own. 
We are left with the challenge below, to not only reach the promised land or Dr. King’s 
vision of a Beloved Community individually, but we are summoned to make sure we reach 
it corporately, one person, one church at a time. 

< Just as Moses led his people across the Red Sea, Dr. King led us across many 
rivers. But now is not the time to grow weary and complacent. We have been 
through the desert for forty days and forty nights, but there is one more river to 
cross. The Promised Land is on the horizon. One America under one big tent, 
where all of us are included and none are left in the margins. Our challenge is to 
make that journey together.’* 

When it comes to doing the difficult work of reconciliation, it is necessary for those 
involved to face the reason why we are divided in the first place. When reviewing the 
history of this nation, it is impossible to ignore the underlying reason for the division 
between the races. Of course, most are aware of the surface issues, which include the 
history of slavery, the Civil War, the Reconstruction Period, and Jim Crow. One hundred 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Why We Can't Wait (New York: New American Library, 2000), 205, 
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fifty years later, we might ask once again, where were the churches during the time of these 
various movements, and what other theological constructs emerged. 

More importantly, if the church were truly present, why were these institutions of 
oppression ever allowed to exist? As stated previously, the Catholic Church started 
addressing social justice issues in America as early as the 1840s. However, even though 
slaveiy was publicly stated by Catholic leaders to be theologically sinful. Whites still took 
their right to own slaves to continue to enhance the Catholic Church, economically. For 
centuries, Christian and religious leaders have continued the practice of saying one thing, 
but when given the opportunity to change the racial narrative in their churches many 
continue to hold on to their old ways. For churches in our society to change, individual 
and corporate attitudes and behaviors must change. 

What you may ask, can we collectively do to heal racial division in churches? The 
first step is admittance and confession' and the next, repentance. Genuine repentance calls 
for an intentional turning away from participation in any evil acts of racism. I propose it 
takes the indwelling work of the Holy Spirit to enlighten hearts. I challenge that once 
hearts are opened, it will take the work of God’s Spirit to reconcile the many forms of 
divisiveness caused by sin, especially one as deeply wounding and traumatizing as slavery. 

It takes a conscious decision to live counter cultural to societal norms. It takes the 
collective power of the Holy Spirit and the yielded life of Christ’s called out ones to reveal 
the transformative work that is possible in our churches and society. The greatest example 
of this is in the Gospels where there are examples of the Holy Spirit at work in and through 


the life of Jesus. 
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As stated by Mm’k Galli, in the book Chaos and Grace, “the resurrection of Jesus 
announces a new world order, doing so first by upsetting and demolishing the old-world 
order.”^® As it was during the lifetime of Jesus, we live in a time when racial, ethnic and 
class division is the acceptable and normative behavior. For much needed change to take 
place, it is imperative for Black and White Christians to admit that race problems remain 
alive in worshipping communities. Next, it is necessary to acknowledge the need for God’s 
grace to help overcome the sin of racism and prejudice lodged deep within our hearts. As 
James Cone expressed in the writing of his now classic work, A Black Theology of 
Liberation, and I concur; Blacks know that there is only one possible authentic existence 
in this society, and that is to force a radical revolutionary confrontation with the structures 
of White power by saying yes to the essence of their Blackness.”!^ I also add, including, 
not accepting, compassionless insensitivity fi-om White sisters Mid brothers and min istry 
colleagues. In my research, although some members of multi-racial/multi-cultural 
churches argue things are better, the findings showed unfortunately that there are a large 
number of people of color continuing to face blatant acts of racial injustices some thirty 
years after this wnting by Cone; and some fifty years after Dr. King’ vision for a Beloved 
Community. 

In the words of Howard Thurman in his book, Jesus and the Disinherited, “if a man 
is convinced that he is safe only as long as he uses his power to give others a sense of 
insecurity, the measure of their security is in his hands. If security or insecurity is at the 


** Mark Gallis, Chaos and Grace (Grand Rapids; Baker Books, 2011), 81. 

” James Cone, A Black Theology Of Liberation (Orbis Books: Maryknoll, NY, 1986), 15. 
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mercy of a single individual group, then control of behavior becomes routine.”*® Authentic 
community is a safe place where security lies in equality, where all gifts are appreciated, 
and no one controls the behavioral and positioning of the other. Instead, there will be a 
yielding to the work of the Holy Spirit to give credence to the transformative power to 
change individuals, who will then change communities and society as a whole. 

As part of this project, a Discussion Guide is provided to assist pastors and 
leaders to understand how to effectively start the work of discipling and equipping 
believers with the language to exhibit the agape love of Christ; while creating safe and 
authentically diverse places of worship. I challenge that churches should be the safe 
spaces where all races and cultures can develop authentic relationships among them; 
knowing diat all races, cultures and those of any socio-economic status are welcomed. 

The work of transforming the world is left to the wisdom of God’s Spirit as a guide. 

With the power of pneumatology, comes the same power that raised Christ from the dead 
and surely that power can heal the racial division in American churches. 


Conclusion 

Brad Howell, Director of Fuller Theological Seminary, in Sacramento, reflects on 
the Micah Group, an orgmiization addressing racial division in Christian communities. 
The group is described as a diverse gathering of ministers who intentionally work on 
building relationships to build authentic community. Howell states, “unless we are 
intentional, we can all be serving the kingdom, but our efforts are fragmented from each 


Howard Thunnan, Jesus and The Disinherited (Boston: Beacon Press, 1976), 14. 
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other”’® Howell further notes that participation in the groups involves “working on 
preachers instead of on preaching.”^" As focus groups such as these are forming 
throughout the country more and more, individuals are gaining insight on ways to 
develop their own theological discourse and framework through which they can 
contribute ways and means to bring about transformation. In churches, and groups such 
as these, the transformative work of the Holy Spirit can be revealed through the lives of 
everyday Christian activists, and the dream of Dr. King’s Beloved Community. It is my 
prayer and fundamental belief that yes, even during this most challen ging time of 
American polarization, religious and secular organizations together creating a theological 
framework of a Beloved Conummity, can learn to co-exist. 


TJ Lee, Different Bridge, Different Story, Fuller Theological Seminaiy Issue #4, (2015), 38. 
^ TJ Lee, Different Bridge, Different Story, 38. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

As there are many theories which have influenced the issues related to race 
relations in America, I will look at various sociological and social justice movements 
which have attempted to address this sensitive and often difficult issue in our society. 

It could be theorized that the pedagogy of sociology in some ways provided a 
partial fi-amework for race relations not only in secular society, but for religious 
communities as well. Sociology is the study of the development of human society or 
social problems. This calls for an introspective look at how the field has impacted the 
social constructs, culture and societal patterns among races in America, and further, how 
it has affected relationships between Blacks and Whites within churches. 

The following resources will be used to support the theories considered for this 
project: (1) SAGE Current Sociology article entitled, A sociological dilemma: Race, 
segregation and US sociology, where I will discuss the segregation of sociological 
thought in America amid the absence of the Afiican-American voice in the field and how 
it has affected race relations; (2) The Big Book Of Sociology to lay the foundation of 
sociology as a scientific discipline; (3) The Scholar Denied: W.E.B. DuBois and the Birth 
of Modern Sociology, which I will use to discuss the life and contribution of African- 
American scholar, Dr. W.E.ti DuBois to the field of sociology; (4) Critical Race Theory, 
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which will discuss the foundation of what has become known as the theory of race and 
how this theory reflects on race and religion; (5) Breaking White Supremacy: Martin 
Luther King Jr. and the Black Social Gospel; and (6) The New Abolition: WEB DuBois 
and the Black Social Gospel Together these resources will explore the subfield of race 
and ethnicity within previous, new and emerging sociological theories and how the 
voices of these theorists created and continue to pave new ways of addressing racial 
equality in American society and how relationships within religious communities were 
and have been affected. 

More importantly, as I review the life and work of Dr. WEB Dubois, one of 
Americas premier Black Sociologist, I will reveal how his innovative study and research 
helped to shed light on the real sociological structures of discrimination and inequality as 
it relates to the life of Blacks and segregation in America. As in every other area in the 
United States until the 1960s, sociological thought was divided into two traditions: Black 
and White. Historically, WEB DuBois and other Black sociologists were at the time, 
rarely acknowledged as valid sociological voices. Unfortunately, he and other Black 
sociologists are often left out of main-stream historical chronicles of sociology; leaving 
American sociological constructs only viewed through the lens of White sociologists. In 
the early 1900s, there were only a few African-Americans educated to the level of 
DuBois. To dismiss him from the conversation of foundational, social and sociological 
thought, was to in fact eliminate one of the most important voices fi’ora the core 
constructs of social development in the history of this nation. Even in his absence from 
the history books, his contributions have been invaluable not only to the Black historical 
narrative, but to society as a whole. How can you tell the story of the development of 
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sociology in the United States and leave out one of the most significant voices of that 
era? This act alone reveals how racist paradigms contextualized even after slaves were 
freed. Unfortunately, these attitudes were repeatedly perpetuated based on history and 
how all Blacks, including educated ones, were viewed as unable to learn and certainly not 
capable of making intellectual contributions to society. 

Though his work may have been excluded from the larger historical picture, 
Dubois did his research with excellence, collecting data and capturing the essence of the 
social climate. Today, DuBois is considered one of the most significant voices of his 
time not only among Blacks, but his research was foundational in transforming sociology 
from theory to practice. DuBois may have failed to gain the full attention of the White 
sociologists, but gained the support needed to be thrust into the limelight as one of 
America s premier Black intellectuals. The failure to give him his due rights as a 
sociologist so proved the bigger problem of racial injustice as the remaining proverbial 
elephant still sitting in the room. Slavery may have ended, but the residual effects 
remained. Possibly White sociologists and leaders could not act as though they wanted to 
include DuBois’ contributions for fern- of retaliation by other Whites. No matter what the 
reason, nor how intelligent he proved to be, his colleagues exercised their White privilege 
allowing them to treat him as if he were just another inferior Black boy. The author of a 
Sage Article entitled, A Sociological Dilemma: Race, Segregation and US Sociology 
states: 

Neglected in their day, the African American pioneers of sociology rightfully 
belong in the canon, but simply being brought into the canon would not address 
the problems I have identified in this article. As such, I want to conclude by 
suggesting something different. Historical issues of enslavement and colonial 
domination continue to structure contemporary sociological discourse in ways 
acknowledged by those pioneers, such that their being brought into the canon 
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should be the occasion for us to reconsider present sociological understandings 
and not just the scale mid scope of past contributions.' 

Simply put, when the topic of sociology is addressed in America, without reservation the 

race conversation and Black sociology must be a part of the discussion. Without being 

included, the message suggests the American historiography, as it relates to sociology, is 

exclusively White. 

It has been said that ‘it is not what you say, but it is what you do not say’ that 
proves you cannot stand up for justice. Still today, there are Whites who cannot bring 
themselves to stand up for, or with an intelligent Black man. In the book, The Scholar 
Denied, DuBose is described as “as a young man DuBois decided to distinguish himself 
as a man of letters and a master of scholarship. Yet DuBois’ aspirations were not merely 
rooted in the desire for great personal achievement. He aspired to liberate the oppressed, 
Black race by becoming an ambassador in the kingdom of culture, where his scholarship 
can be used as a weapon for racial liberation. ”2 The need for a call to academic 
scholarship for Blacks today, remains as important in religious institutions and churches, 
as in academic ones. Theoretically, if multi-racial/multi-cultural churches want to really 
make a difference in the lives of Blacks and other minorities in their congregations, one 
way they can do this is by making sure African-Americans and other students of color, 
who normally lag behind in education, are provided the same academic opportunities as 
Whites. Churches should be safe havens for children who might not have the academic 
support of their parents and/or families due to their own lack of education. Ministries, 


' Gurminder, K Bhanibra, A sociological dilemma’. Race, Segregation and US sociology, March 
19,2014, https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC4230387/. 

^ Aldon, Morris, The Scholar Denied, WEB DuBois and the Birth of Modern Sociology (Oakland: 
University of California Press, 2015), 15. 
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such as after-school programs for latch key children, tutoring for college entrance exams, 
and for underserved students, as well as college scholarships specifically for students of 
color, are all ways that churches can serve as what Dubois calls ‘weapons for racial 
liberation.’ 

White institutions may not have accepted DuBois or his work, however, the Black 
Universities used his research and data to teach the sociological state of the Black 
community and the affect segregation continues to have on them as an oppressed people. 
DuBois’ book, The Philadelphia Negro, a Study of Philadelphia’s Seventh Ward is 
considered one of the first and most thorough original examples of statistical and 
didactical research. The data revealed the divisive way Whites and Blacks reviewed the 
problem of inequality and is one of the first examples of statistics being used for any 
sociological study. The study revealed problems such as poverty, crime, lack of 
education, and a distrust for those who did not live in their community. In light of 
the sociological and emotional impact of enslavement, if other cities were 
researched these findings would most likely have been the results of any city in 
the United States. More specifically, the findings on family and work structure 
concluded that although Blacks had been emancipated, the structural damage from 
slavery had been done. As a result of these findings, further studies done 
indicated how Blacks are faring in the United States post emancipation; and 
revealed the nation remained divided into two sociological constructs. These two 
racialized constructs allowed, for the continued exclusion of Blacks from societal 
norms, while the other continued to encourage the supremist attitudes of Whites, 
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Once again, it is from these historical evidences that modern-day churches 
can learn how to effectively minister to the needs of their congregants of color. 
Because a number of multi-racial/multi-cultural churches are located in suburban 
communities where the African-Americans and other minority members may not 
reside, offering to address issues of poverty, crime and incarceration in the 
neighborhoods where some live can offer opportunities for ministries to reach and 
meet needs outside the church. 


Theories 

The division between the way Black and White sociological data was 

researched further encouraged the attitude of White sociologists. These 

sociologists sometimes embraced the idea that inequality between the races was 

the result of past problems, thus they did not see them as a current sociological 

problem. Co-authors, Richard Delgado and Jean Stefancic hold that there are 

contrasting sociological race theories as outlined in their book. Critical Race 

Theory. Critical Race Theory overall contends that the racial construct in the United 

States is one of domination with three theoretical concepts: 

(1) Idealists, holds that racism and discrimination are matters of thinking, 
mental categorization, attitude, and discourse. They also believe, “race is a 
social construction, not a biological reality. (2) Realists or economic 
determinists—holds that though attitudes and words are important, racism 
is much more than a collection of unfavorable impressions of members of 
other groups. For realists, racism is a means by which society allocates 
privilege and status. (3) Materialists point out that conquering nations 
universally demonize their subjects to feel better about exploiting them, so 
that, for example, planters and ranchers in Texas and the Southwest 
circulated notions of Mexican inferiority at roughly the same period that 
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they found it necessary to take over Mexican lands or, later, to import 
Mexican people for backbreaking labor.^ 

These theories more clearly defined, reveal the mindsets of the predominately 

White middle-class males who dominated the field of sociology. 

In compiling the data, researchers in the past reported the issues as ‘the 

Negro Problem’, instead of the ‘racial problem’ to that of another devised 

sociological construct now defined as a class and race problem. This definition 

kept Whites from facing the real problem which was systematic oppression. This 

emphasis relieved them collectively and personally of any responsibility or guilt 

for the sin of racism and the subsequent actions still railed against Blacks. 

Guminder K. Bhambra, author of United by Faith, Race and Ethnicity: A Sociological 

Dilemma, further suggests: 

While there may be two traditions of sociology (of course, there are more), it is 
not correct to suggest that they developed in parallel and without connection. 
Their very separation is based on mutually constituting histories of enslavement 
and segregation. A desegregated history of US sociology needs to take seriously 
the processes by way of which these traditions both came to be separate and to be 
presented as separate. It needs to recognize the connections of enslavement, 
dispossession and segregation as constitutive of the very formation 
of two traditions and of the hierarchical ordering of the relations between those 
traditions. It further needs to acknowledge that the Black tradition always engaged 
with and responded to developments in what was understood as the mainstream. It 
was engagement in the other direction that was much less frequent and that gave 
substance to the later claim suggesting two separate traditions.'* 


Richard Delgado and Jean Stefancic, Critical Race Theory An Introduction (New York, London: 
New York University Press, 2012), 21-22. 

^ Gurminder, K Bhambra, United by Faith, Race and Ethnicity A sociological dilemma: Race, 
Segregation and US sociology, March 19, 2014, https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC4230387/. 
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Facing this truth caused sociologists to eventually, decide the American 
problem, not only included Negroes, but also poor Whites, and immigrants coming 
to America looking for a better life. As a result, in today’s global society, the 
sociology regarding race and ethnicity look very different than when WEB DuBois 
entered the field. Dunng his life time, sociological theories were focused on race and 
ethnicity. We often hear and engage in conversations about race, but leave out the 
important discussions about ethnicity, which can be as important as today. Ethnicity can 
be defined as a group of people from the same ethnic background. Although they may 
identify with the dominate or even the minority culture, as in Whites or Blacks, they 
often identify more closely with a particular country from which they immigrated. For 
example, an immigrant living in America may be identified by the color of their skin 
which could be close to White or Black Americans, but they could possibly be Middle 
Eastern, Italian, or from the Caribbean. Because America has become a melting pot for 
races and ethnicities, my work although more specifically focused on Blacks and Whites, 

IS also focused on helping churches to be more open to welcoming people who are of 
different ethnicities into their worshiping communities as well. 

The question is raised... how do we become more welcoming and what will that 
look like in our church contexts? I think the most important thing we can do is to make 
sure the leadership in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches is diverse. The diversity in the 
pulpit should be representative of the diversity in one’s congregation. Of course, it may 
be impossible to have every race or ethnicity visibly represented, but it is important that 
as much diversity as possible be noticeable upon entering sacred spaces. I can attest that 
when a person of color enters into any social event, institution and even a church, one of 
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the first things they look for is someone who looks like them. Unlike public institutions 
that have been forced by affirmative action plans to integratej churches are not governed 
by the same guidelines. Although it is left up to churches to do so on their own, it is 
often difficult for them to see diversity as a priority. This is an example of “Romans 
12:1-2” referring to Christians not ‘conforming to the patterns of the world’; sadly, 
instead the world is left in many ways to set standards for the church to follow. 

It IS important to note that when sociologists from the past focused on race and 
ethnicity they focused on integration and assimilation. The goal was for everyone to 
assimilate or to act like the dominant race, which was ^White Americans. The m^'ority 
set the standard and the minority who was looked upon as the problem in society had to 
leam to adapt to the majority culture, even in churches. Too often the matter of 
assimilation has kept diversity from being authentic even in multi-racial/multi-cultural 
churches. Whenever one race has to conform to the patterns of a dominate race it 
perpetuates a subconscious superior mentality of that race over the minority. I challenge, 
for there to be genuine reconciliation, churches must release the ways of society and 
become willing to find equality in their styles of worship. 

To transform a community, society or a nation, as further stated in Romans 
twelve, verse two, this will take a total renewing, and changing of the mindsets of 
Christian leaders. Churches must think differently and become models of intentional 
change agents in the world. To look at a church staff in a raulti-racial/raulti-cultural 
place of worship, one should be looking at an array of races, cultures, and ethnicities 
intentionally positioned in leadership so that when anyone enters the church for the first 
time, they feel represented by diversity. If necessary, best practices for hiring must be 
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put in place and churches may need to adopt a sort of affirmative action plan to make 
sure this happens. Next, the worship liturgy and music should also represent the races 
and cultures present or those most likely to attend the church. If you plan to integrate, it 
should not be that the style of worship should always have to assimilate to the dominate 
culture. I believe in the adage, ‘if you build it, they will come.’ In other words, if we are 
purposely planning to make everyone feel welcome, it is more than likely it will happen, 
rather than allowing it to metamorphosize into a replica of the normal segregated 
congregation. 

In the past century, theoretical changes came about as more people of color and 
other minorities, including women, entered the field of sociology. Normative theoretical 
approaches have been challenged in other fields, as well. During the twentieth century, 
the statistical focus has shifted fi-om sub-groups in these sectors to the bigger picture of 
how the statistics define society’s majority and minority racial and ethnic groups. This 
statistic is also reflective of the population of minority members, especially in multi¬ 
racial/multi-ethnic churches. Since DuBois’ research, methodology was adopted, 
statistics are now maintained concerning things like racial inequality and how it affects 
the victims in different contexts, including churches. Here are some findings fi'om a 
research study done by the Association For The Sociology of Religion, on attitudes on 
racial inequality in a number of multi-racial churches: 

• Blacks’ understanding of racial inequality was more structured. 

• Studies show that attending racially homogenous congregations tends to 
reinforce racial divisions on various social attitudes. 

• Some scholars contend that racially diverse faith communities are racialized 
institutions that typically cater to the racial sensibilities of Whites. 
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• These multi-racial congregations, though racially diverse in attendance, remain 
social spaces in which the White hegemony characteristic of society at large is 
not challenged, but rather is reproduced within the congregation. 

• Some scholars contend that racially diverse faith communities are racialized 
institutions that typically cater to the racial sensibilities of dominant culture. 

The study further suggests that, rather than challenge White supremacy in churches, 

congregations may; 

actually, reinforce White racial frames, thus influencing minority attendees along 
these lines. An alternative theory suggests that racially diverse faith communities 
may be successful in reducing and/or eliminating racial/ethnic differences in 
racial attitudes. Some scholars contend that participation in multiracial 
congregations may promote more progressive attitudes toward racial issues, 
particularly among Whites. For example, reports that Whites who attend religious 
services with any number of Blacks exhibit a lower tendency to stereotype Black 
Americmis when compared with Whites who attended religious services within a 
completely White congregation. Subsequent studies also find a positive 
association between attending a multiracial congregation and Whites’ holding 
more progressive racial attitudes on issues such as interracial famili es and 
neighborhood diversity compared with Whites who attend more racially 
homogenous congregations.^ 

The following concepts or theories are listed to support some of the historical and 
more current theoretical reasons for the findings. 

Double Consciousness - The Souls of Black Folk. This concept refers to the way in 
which people of color in predominantly White societies, spaces and ethnic minorities 
have the experience of seeing themselves through their own eyes, but also of seeing 
themselves as the "other" through the eyes of the White majority. This results in a 
conflicting and often distressing experience of the process of identity formation. 

Racial Formation Theory developed by sociologists Howard Winant and Michael Omi, 
frames race as an unstable, ever-evolving social constmct that is tied to historical and 
political events. They assert that differing ‘racial projects’ that seek to define race and 
racial categories are engaged in constant competition to give the dominant meaning to 
race. Their theory illuminates how race has been and continues to be a politically 
contested social construct, upon which is granted access to rights, resources, and power. 


^ Cobb, Ryon, J., Samuel L. Perry and Kevin D. Dougherty, Sociology of Religion, Volume 76, 
Issue 2, United by Faith? Race/Ethnicity, Congregational Diversity, and Explanations of Racial Inequality, 
Published January 28,2015, h1tps://acadeinic.oup.coni/socrel/article/76/2/177/1636873,177-198. 



Th6 Theory of Systematic Racism developed by sociologist Joe Feagin, is an important 
and widely used theoiy of race and racism that has gained particular traction since the 
rise of the Black Lives Matter movement. Feagin's theory, rooted in historical 
documentation, asserts that racism was built into the very foundation of United States 
society and that it now exists within every aspect of society. Connecting economic wealth 
and impoverishment, politics and disenfranchisement, racism within institutions like 
schools and media, to racist assumptions and ideas, Feagin’s theory is a roadmap for 
understanding the origins of racism in the United States; how it operates today, and what 
anti-racist activists can do to combat it. 

Intersectionality would become a cornerstone of the theory of sociologist Patricia Hill 
Collins, and an important theoretical concept of all sociological approaches to race and 
ethnicity within the academy today. The concept refers to the necessity of considering the 
different social categories and forces that race interacts with as people experience the 
world, including, but not limited to gender, economic class, sexuality, culture, ethnicitv 
and ability.^ 


Civil Rights/Social Justice Movements as Sociological Constructs 

The term social justice has been credited to a Jesuit priest named Luigi Taparelli. 
Social justice can be loosely defined as a concept of fair and just relations between the 

individual and society. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the philosophical idea of 
social justice became an integral part of the political and judicial system. As the philosophy 
further developed, it focused on promoting social and economic improvement and was 
used to enact labor laws that affected the welfare of the society. The philosophy also served 
as the foundation for the major theoiy of Philosopher and Ethicists, John Rawls, in his book 
entitled, A Theory of Justice, written in 1971. From this theoiy, Rawls also developed, 
what he termed as a social contract, which is an account or means of implementing justice 
within society. 


* Ashley Crossman, Sociology of Race and Ethnicity, Thought Co, May 7,2018, 
https://www.thoughtco.com/sociology-of-race-and-ethmcity-3026285. 
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To say that social justice is a philosophical construct is to miss the meaning of the 

term as it was meant in its origin. The problem with philosophizing social justice is that it 

has become known as a liberal, or better yet in many ways, secular ideology that many in 

the Christian church have turned away from. In my work on racial reconciliation, I have 

come to find that some denominations renounce the idea that churches and the terra social 

justice can be interrelated with the work of ministry. Many conservative, evangelical 

pastors and leaders shy away fi’om using the termj and lean more heavily upon the use of 

the word ‘ministry’ when describing the work of the church. According to Pastor Leonard 

Sweet, author of Me and We: God’s New Social Gospel, 

m many ways, the social justice movement is the contemporary equivalent of the 
social gospel movement, except this time it finds its most eloquent advocates on 
the evangelical side of the religious divide. It’s as if evangelicals showed up a 
hundred years late to the social gospel party, and they are making many of the same 
mistakes that the first social gospelers made. ’Social Justice’ isn’t the latest fad for 
the church, it IS the very calling of the body of Christ and the core message of the 
life of Jesus.’ 

As it relates to social justice, the question of today would be “What Would Jesus 
Do? or “WWJD?” To answer that question in twentieth century terras, Jesus would be 
integrating into society ^d the market place for the sole purpose of transforming the 
culture. Today, his presence is shown through the Church in such a way that local churches 
should be actively engaged by having intentional conversations about what the B Bible has 
to say about race These studies and conversations should be biblically based, using the 
teachings of Jesus, to address the societal ills, especially as it relates to racial tension and 
division. Like other theories listed above, Jesus would offer healing to those struggling 
with double consciousness and identity formation. He would train believers in the 


^ Leonard Sweet, Me and We: God’s New Social Gospel (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2014), 4. 
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s5Tiagogues about the importance of becoming involved in di smantl ing the politically 
contested social constructs, which grants access to rights, resources, and power, even in 
churches. 

Regrettably, often in modem day churches the person who gives the most is the 
person who has the most rights or the most power at least on a laypersons level. There 
needs to be a plan of financial accountability put in place to assist with the dismantling of 
old ways of thinking about finances in the church. People should not be held to any higher 
esteem because of their socio-economic status. The book of “James 2,” warns against being 
impartial to the rich over the poor. I propose emphasis on giving should be based on equal 
sacrifice and not equal amounts given. This will have to be instituted and taught regularly 
to help change the mindsets toward how finances received should be distributed; as well as 
how the givers are treated within churches. 

Civil Rights Movement 

The Civil Rights Movement started in the late 1940s to fight injustice and ended 
in the late 1960s. Although the Civil Rights Movement stemmed from theological roots 
and the ministry rose from within local churches, the movement became entrenched with 
a sociological and a non-violent focus. The movement began addressing injustices based 
on Rawls Theory of Justice, which had a proclivity toward poor and oppressed people, 
many of whom were Black. The Civil Rights Movement took on its own face and, in many 
ways, it took on the look of a new order of sociological movements of that time. The 
movement was organized by a group of Blacks to address racial discrimination and equal 
rights. More specifically, in 1957 a group of sixty Black pastors and civil rights leaders 
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combined efforts and organized a non-violent protest to address discrimination in the 
nation. The work during the Civil Rights Movement was intentional and quickly moved 
from theory to implementation, helping to bring about a much-needed change in American 
laws. Marches, sit-ins and other types of peaceful protests emerged throughout the country 
bringing a heightened awareness to the race related problems between Blacks and Whites. 
Although the organizers and leaders were mainly Black, volunteers of all races, cultures 
and socio-economic backgrounds joined the effort to abolish racism in America. In a time 
when the nation was gravely divided, as during the Abolition Movement, numbers of 
Whites pitched in to work together for the common cause of equality for disenfranchised 
Black Americans. 

During this time was a submergence of White Fundamentalist or Evangelical 
leaders, such as Dr. Billy Grraham and Oral Roberts. Both were included in a number of 
White Evangelical leaders who chose not to support the Civil Rights and other social justice 
movements. Even though he spoke against injustices toward poor people of all races, there 
were a number of fellow White and Black Evangelical clergy who did not support Dr. 
Martin Luther King’s commitment to serve as the leader of the Civil Rights Movement. 
Both White and Black pastors specifically blamed him and other Civil Rights leaders for 
the urban riots and unrest taking place during the turbulent sixties. In spite of resistance. 
Dr. King continued to represent and serve as a voice to the voiceless and marginalized in 
society. With accusations of being a liberal or even a Communist, he remained committed 
to the cause of justice for the poor. He heralded his message of non-violent resistance, 
envisioning a world consisting of a unified, multi-racial and multi-cultural Beloved 
Community. In spite of those who chose not to support him, by the time of his death, he 
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had become die most well-known voice of the Civil Rights Movement. One author quoted 
Dr. King as saying, “the end is reconciliation, the end is redemption, the end is the creation 
of the Beloved Community. It is this type of spirit and this type of love than can help 
transform opponents into friends...It is this love which will bring about miracles in the 
hearts of men.”* The article goes on to state, “Racism and all forms of discrimination, 
bigotry and prejudice will be replaced by an all-inclusive spirit of sisterhood and 
brotherhood.”® 

I propose that the Civil Rights and other social justice movements of the twentieth 
century were definitely God inspired, but sadly as time passed, they became more secular 
in nature. Perhaps, it was this sort of shift from the sacred to the secular that has caused 
society to begin looking to social organizations and the government to not only meet the 
needs of the poor, but to serve as the moral compass for society. Even so, I propose that 
as much good as has been done, some of the sociological theories and social justice 
movements of the past have not maintained the posture to continue the relevant kind of 
work needed to uproot the deeply entrenched racism lodged in the heart of America. It will 
take more than the study of the development of society or social problems to dismantle the 
systemic, racial and socio-economic disparity in this country. I believe these social and 
civil rights movements began in churches because the nature of the work that is needed is 
indeed, spiritual. Sadly, the movements may have used churches to meet, but sometimes 
they failed to use the biblical principles needed to bring about lasting societal changes. 

* Carl Gregg, What Do We When We Say, “Building the Beloved Community?” March 31,2015, 

https://blogs/carlgregg/2015/03/what-do-we-mean-wc-when-say-bviilding-the-beloved-conimunity/. 

® Carl Gregg, What Do We When We Say, “Building the Beloved Community”? March 31, 

2015, https://www.patheos.eom/blogs/carlgregg/2015/03/what-do-we-mean-we-when-say-building-the- 

beloved-community/. 
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Although there was great success in certain areas, such as in the laws enacted to 
change the racial climate, the sociological structures embedded during the Civil Rights era 
could not accomplish the task of overturning the racist attitudes imbedded in the hearts of 
the perpetrators of lynching, Jim Crow and over-all discrimination. In fact, soon after the 
slaves were emancipated, Jim Crow laws were instituted to keep Black and White 
Americans segregated. It was clear, the intended goal of Jim Crow was to allow White 
supremacy in America to reign, while the goal of the new social justice gospel movement 
was to help dismantle it. 

After the emancipation and reconstruction period, a gradual separation between 
Black intellectuals and Black religious leaders caused some pastors and local churches and 
their leaders to start losing their position and their voice in Black communities. The 
longstanding role as designated spokespersons and moral compasses within society was 
diminishing. Black leaders had open disagreements among themselves about the role of 
the local church in their communities. Some leaders felt it was the role of the community 
church to address religious, social, and political issues; while others disagreed, believing 
the church should stick to preaching the gospel message on Sunday only. From either side, 
the one message that resonated from the majority of Black churches was the message of 
Jesus as he related to the oppressed. It was this message from whieh the social gospel/civil 
rights movement continued to flourish. It was with the suffering and oppressed Jesus 
portrayed by James Cone and Howm'd Thurman, that Black Christians could identify. It 
was through the solidarity with the cross of Christ that the church kept her beacon of light 


burning in Black communities. 
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The challenge for some was to refrain from theorizing the work of the cross. For 
others, they maintained the social justice gospel was the secular work that needed to be 
done outside the church. The ultimate goal then and now should be to strike a balance 
between the social gospel and the transformative work of the Holy Spirit. I contest, the 
work of social and racial reconciliation would be more effective, when truly surrendered 
to God’s amazing grace. Author, Gary Darrien states in his book. Breaking White 
Supremacy, Martin Luther King and the Black Social Gospel, “The founders gave way to 
a generation of social gospel ministers who refused to give up on the Black churches, even 
as a rising tide of Black intellectuals that contended that Black churches were hopelessly 
self-centered, provincial, insular, anti-intellectual and conservative.”’® 

In a time of celebrity preachers, wives, and churches, I challenge that pastors, 
leaders and congregations should be (1) praying, (2) preaching, and (3) practicing the fight 
against racial injustice in America. How do we do all three and maintain the integrity of 
each? I agree that modem day churches, like the churches spoken of by Darrien during the 
Jim Crow era, are in many ways self-centered. However, on the contrary, I also believe 
there are those leaders and church members in all churches, if only a small remnant, who 
will remain faithful to the giving of themselves to the practical application of racial 
reconciliation by: (1) starting prayer groups specifically to cry out to God concerning the 
racial and civil injustices taking place not only in our churches, but in society as well. (2) 

I decree that there are pastors after God’s heart who will proclaim the unadulterated gospel, 
speaking truth to power while addressing systemic and stmctural racism in their messages. 


Gaiy Darrien, Breaking White Supremacy: Martin Luther King and the Black Social Gospel 
(New Haven and London, publisher, 2018), 6. 
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(3) Lastly, there are those who may have a role in the church, but they are also positioned 
in the market place in the community; whether in schools, corporations, medicine, 
government or social sectors, who will allow their Christian voices to be heard. These are 
often-times the educated members of churches who can combine the trath of God’s Word 
with their god given intellect to speak hope to their sphere of influence while empowering 
them through mentoring, training and equipping programs in and outside churches. These 
types of programs make it much easier to intentionally bring diversity to the table. If the 
groups are held inside churches, this is all the more reason for attending individuals to be 
invited to become actively involved in the church, which becomes another opportunity for 
intentional diversity of one’s membership. 

Sadly, after years since “emancipation” it remains difficult for a lot of local 
churches, especially predominately White or predominately Black churches, to reach 
beyond the racial barriers that have historically kept them from unifying. Regrettably, 
some do not desire to bridge the racial gap. This racial, social and socio-economic gap 
existent between Blacks and Whites continues to divide America. Unfortunately, this 
division is not only in social and political structures; but since slavery and Jim Crow, it 
continues to plague faith communities, as Sunday mornings remain the most segregated 
hour of the week. This phenomenon which continues to plague us must change. We must 
transform our thought processes about those who are different. Perhaps, if we put aside our 
differences, by working together, we could possibly solve the problem of how to eradicate 
systemic racism in our countiy. 

In the words of social psychologist Chnstena Clevelandj ^‘Contrary to common 
beliefs, the body of Christ’s diversity is an asset, not a pain in the neck. Research shows 
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that diverse groups are better groups—diverse groups come up with more creative and 
more effective ideas than groups composed of similar people.”" Whether an intentional 
multi-racial/multi-cultural church plant or in race-related talking groups, diversity must be 
intentional. The effort of intentionality is one where the leaders of a church have to look 
at the larger picture. It may mean letting go of deeply ingrained insecurities that have kept 
us from freely giving ourselves over to embracing those different than us. Whether it be 
racial, cultural, ethnic or socio-economic differences, we must admit that there are times 
when the dissimilarity makes us uncomfortable. Once we are honest in acknowledging our 
personal prejudices, we can work toward more easily embracing inclusivity. To be 
intentional affords us the opportunity to be lovingly inclusive to one and all. 

2P* Century Multi-racial/Multi-cultural Ministries 

As pointed out earlier in the dissertation, my original multi-racial/multi-cultural 
context was founded diiring the time when this type of church was becoming a common 
sub-culture of worshipping communities in America. During die eighties and nineties, a 
large number of charismatic churches were becoming more diverse, but not as much as the 
overall diversity within the neighborhoods where they were located. The normal trend was 
these churches were founded or led by White male or husband and wife co-pastors, while 
the congregations were growing in multi-racial/multi-cultural members. According to a 
study by a 2015 LifeWay Research survey, as of 2012, White pastors led seventy-percent 
of multi-racial churches. In light of the historic 1906 Azusa Street Revival, in Los Angeles, 


Christena Cleveland, Disunity in Christ: Uncovering the Hidden Forces That Keep Us Apart 
(Downers Grove: IVP Books, 2013), 39. 
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California, noted for the diversity of its participants, Christians touched by the revival 
became more open to diversity in churches. With the new trend of multi-racial/multi¬ 
cultural churches in America, Blacks were most likely to worship in White churches, 
increasing from sixteen percent in 1998 to twenty-five percent in 2012. 

Even though some of these congregations on a whole are still growing in Black 
membership, in reality the number of Afncan-Americans leaving these churches is 
increasing and the number stating the reason as racism is probably growing as I write. As 
one author put it, the question that needs to be asked is what are these churches doing for 
the quality of life for their Black members? Questions raised also include, how is the 
growing trend of Blacks in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches helping urban communities 
which are largely African-American? How are the issues related to the life of the average 
Afirican-Amencan being addressed? Because of these trends some may believe the quest 
for diversity in American churches is an unworthy goal, or a utopian ideology. However, 
diversity is necessary and possible, when done intentionally and with these and other 
relevant topics in mind. The Black church has always been the refuge for the Black 
community. Any worshipping community, no matter what race, or where the members live, 
the needs of their families and neighborhoods should be met. With today’s changing 
church and neighborhood demographics, I challenge pastors and leaders of multi-racial 
churches not likely located in urban communities to purposely find ways to be a blessing, 
especially to the neighborhoods where their members reside. 


2P‘ Century Multi-racial/Multi-cultural Churches and Ministries 
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New Life Fellowship Church in Queens, N.Y. is a multi-racial/multi-cultural 
church founded and pastored until recently by a White pastor, who was and remains 
personally called to racial reconciliation. New Life is successfully reaching beyond the 
walls of their church, into their neighborhood. Located in a diverse community, the 
founding pastor, Peter Scazzero, also founder of The Emotionally Healthy Spirituality 
Ministry says he grappled with how biblically the first Christians saw themselves as part 
of a family that crossed racial and cultural barriers. As a result, he felt called to start New 
Life with a purposeful mission to bridge racial, cultural, gender ^d economic barriers, 
which is not always the intent when White pastors start churches that end up being multi¬ 
racial. Thirty years later. New Life Fellowship is still fulfilling their mission of preaching 
the gospel in the pulpit and the streets to a diverse congregation, as well as the poor and 
marginalized people in Queens, New York. 

Be The Bridge is a ministry of racial reconciliation very similar to my proposed 
vision of Transformation Conversations. Since 2016, Latasha Morrison, founder and 
author of Be the Bridge: Pursuing God’s Heartfor Racial Reconciliation is doing a simile 
work of reconciliation by training individuals and groups globally to bridge racial and 
ethnic gaps between Christians, by joining intentionally diverse discussion groups. Be The 
Bridge is a non-profit organization with the “vision to be a witness to authentic racial 
bridge-building, racial literacy, and personal and organization transformation.” 
Stemming from what she called a “deepening disillusionment” about the racial division in 
churches, Morrison stated in her book, “A racial discormect and a surprising level of 
ignorance about the divisions between our cultures were deeply rooted in the way they did 


Latasha Morrison, BE THE BRIDGE, accessed 10/20/19, www.bethebridge.com. 
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church, and the more I encountered this, the more broken my heart became. Church leaders 
were slow to acknowledge, let alone lament, the continuing racism in our country.” 
Latasha Morrison goes on to share how leaders in White churches fail to acknowledge 
issues such as police bmtality against Blacks; how Whites assume hard work leads to 
success for all races is the same; the obvious wealth gap; and how White Americans were 
ignorant of American history as it relates to the racial and cultural differences between 
Blacks and Whites. 

After working on the staff of a White church, Latasha is another living example of 
how African-Americans in multi-racial or predominately White churches are often 
discriminated against and not invited to connect with the majority culture. As a result, she 
decided to step down fi-om the staff to do the more intentional work of reconciliation by 
starting the Be The Bridge non-profit, and writing the book with the same title. Latasha’s 
hope for the book is that along with the chapters on prayers of lament, confession, 
forgiveness, and repentance, Blacks and Whites can leara to Be The Bridge by using the 
discussion questions at die end of each chapter. 

Will Ford, m is an African-American descendent of slaves. For years, as a 
minister, he has traveled the United States sharing a message of racial healing. Matt 
Lockett is the White great grandchild of farmers who also travels the country sharing the 
pro-life message. The two met at a prayer meeting at the Lincoln Memorial and the rest is 
history. Matt heard Will share his narrative about his ancestors’ prayer kettle, which was 
a pot used by his slave family to muffle their voices during secret prayer meetings. After 


Latasha Morrison, Be the Bridge: Pursuing God's Heart For Racial Reconciliation (Colorado 
Springs: Waterbrook, 2019), 4-5. 
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that night, they became friends and started doing prayer meetings together in different 
cities. As the relationship deepened through an interesting turn of events and further 
research, they found that Matt’s slave master ancestors actually owned Wills slave 
ancestors. Today, the two after having to work through the realities of their painful past, 
believe their meeting was nothing less than divinely orchestrated. For sure, they know 
their meeting at the Lincoln Memorial where Dr. King gave his famous T have a Dream 
speech’ was definitely divine. In his prophetic witness, he shared his dream of “sons of 
former slaves and the sons of former slave owners will be able to sit down together at the 
table of brotherhood.”!^ Ford and Lockett, as they continue to travel together sharing their 
dream for racial reconciliation for the church, pose as nothing less than a modern-day 
prophetic witness of just how important this matter of building authentic relationships is to 
God. 


Conclusion 

In closing, by continuing intentional racial reconciliation conversations within 
multi-racial/multi-cultural churches like New Life Fellowship in Queens, New York, or 
through non-profits like that of Be The Bridge, I believe no matter what race; we can 
collectively start the transformative work of reconciliation by ente ring into intentional 
Transformation Conversations about race. Like Will Ford, III and Matt Lockett, we never 
know just where those conversations may lead. I challenge faith communities to host small 
groups, either in churches, synagogues, community centers or homes, with the guidance of 


Amber C. Strong, ’God is Shouting’: Two Men Meet in Divine Moment, Discover Shared Past 
that Will Blow You Away. August 8,2019, www.CBN.com. 
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Holy Spirit and the Transformation Conversation curriculum, discussions can go from 
theories to life application. By learning about the history of how and why Americans 
remain racially segregated, these initial and much needed conversations can serve as the 
foundation of what can become a life-long journey of personal and collective 
transformation. These conversations can lead to eradicating the racial hatred and prejudice 
that lodges; yes, even within the hearts of Christians. With churches leading the way, 
Americmi society can go from being slightly impacted by a shifting theoretical framework, 
to being totally immersed into new models of living a transformative way of life called, the 
Beloved Community. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Although integration is happening in every other sector of society, and there have 
been many attempts at bridging the racial gap in American churches, many questions are 
still posed as to whether the hearts of Black mid White Christians are open to building 
authentic racial relationships in sacred spaces. These and other questions raised along¬ 
side this phenomenon of integrating worship has been the primary basis for my project. 

As recent as 1948, the United States ruled that segregation in neighborhoods was 
unconstitutional. For the first time in history, it was possible for Blacks to move to any 
neighborhood they chose to live. It was due to this dramatic geographical shift where 
individuals and families would worship, became a concern. Up until now, most church 
goers more th^i likely attended the neighborhood church or at least one within short 
proximity. Now that Blacks could relocate to live in what had previously been all 
‘White’ neighborhoods, this new-found blessing came with a new dile mma. Although the 
new community offered new worshipping options, the question remained whether they 
would be welcomed in the predominately White churches located in their new 
communities. The even bigger question was, would Blacks who had never worshipped 
with Whites before, want to worship with them now? 

As stated in an earlier chapter, ray original context started as a predominately 
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White church, Mid as a result of the change of demographics in the community, 
transformed into a multi-racial church. As a result of the pain of this and more recent 
racialized experiences in multi-racial churches, I am passionate about helping churches to 
intentionally diversify by way of church planting, as well as through other growth Mid 
discipling efforts. 

For a deeper understanding of what it means to be intentional, I use the simple 
dictionary definition of being purposeful or deliberate. The goal of my work has been to 
lay a foundation showing the need for being intentional or purposeful when it comes to 
racial reconciliation in churches. For a clearer understanding of the work of 
reconciliation relating to racial and multicultural relationships. Dr. Anthony Hunt in his 
book Come Go With Me, he posits. 

Authentic interaction among persons of different cultural groups ultimately results 
in the need for reconciliation. Reconciliation is more than the absence of tension 
and violence. It involves recognition of the equal worth of all persons, and must 
actively embrace peace with justice. The heart of the gospel warrants a profound 
encounter between persons and among peoples. At the center of Christian faith, 
Jesus reconciles persons to God. He also reconciles persons to each other. He is 
the One who “breaks down the dividing wall and makes us one.* 

Beyond my painful experiences, my dream is for authentic relationships to develop in 

multi-racial/multi-cultural churches. I concede, there is a genuine need for the dividing 

walls in churches defining themselves as multi-racial/multi-cultural to be broken down. 

Not only based on ray personal narrative, but also based on the relationships and research 

of others in this or similar contexts. 

The initial hypothesis, based on my experiences, through research, interviews and 


' C. Anthony Hunt, Come Go With Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical Inclusivity 
(USA: Wyndham Hall Press, 2019,147. 
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dialogue, confirmed and serve as the catalyst to sound the clarion call for pastors and 
leaders of multi-racial churches to no longer be comfortable with diverse members in the 
pew and not in the pulpit. This lack of representation in leadership, as in other parts of 
society, leaves minorities in worshipping communities vulnerable to pain because they 
have no one to understand or advocate for their needs. The research revealed many are 
leaving these congregations after years of feeling voiceless in their chinches. 

With gentrification becoming the norm in neighborhoods throughout the country, 
congregations must be prepared to accept the chmiging demographics as evangelistic 
opportunities. As church memberships begin to look like the community, it also becomes 
necessary for them to become intentional when hiring staff, making sure the pulpit 
represents the pew. As stated in the book. The Church in The Racially Changing 
Community, sometimes a congregation will respond to a racially changing community 
by acting as though nothing had happened.”^ I concur with the author. If the 
congregation is becoming more diverse and no longer one majority race, to not prioritize 
diversity may in actuality be a subconscious decision to ignore the changes taking place 
around them. Unfortunately, in many cases, it may have been intentional to keep Blacks 
and other minorities out of their places of worship. Sadly, this phenomenon of exclusion 
is not limited to White churches, but also tdces place in Black one’s as well. Although 
there are historical reasons that may keep both churches from desiring to become multi- 
racial/multi-cultural, God expects us to let go of the past and do what’s necessary to 
transform the present. Using excuses of the historical past will continue to perpetuate 


^ Robert L. Wilson and James H. Davis, Church in the Racially Changing Community (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1966), 68-69. 
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division between God’s people. The fact that the history of segregation m the United 
States continues to keep Blacks, Whites, and other cultures from worshipping God 
together as one race, is a tragedy. Whites not wanting to worship together with their 
African-American brothers and sisters promotes the image of White superiority. For 
Blacks to not want to worship with their White brothers and sisters perpetuates their fear 
that “they” will control things the way they did during slavery. For churches to become 
genuinely reconciled as Christian brothers and sisters, they will have to accept these 
decisions as realities of our past, and yes in m^iy cases, our present. The hard work of 
reconciliation is to intentionally work toward stopping these learned ways of divisive 
behaviors toward one another. Only church members with a desire to unify, will do the 
hard work of building authentic relationships. 

As I approached this subject for my project, I did so with understan ding that it 
was because of the seemingly insurmountable amount of racial-reconciliation work still 
needing to be done in America. Although there are a growing number of multi¬ 
racial/multi-cultural churches and ministries working toward racial equality, there still 
remains much work to be done in this area. It will take individual and collective work to 
intentionally heal the wounds of our past which has resulted in our racially divided 
worshipping communities. Healing can only take place when Whites, and those in the 
dominate culture, willingly release racial stigmas, and admit that racism in churches is as 
real in 2019 as it was during Jim Crow. In the forward for the book, Mandate for White 
Chnstians, written as far back as 1966, Dr. King challenged the White Christian reader 
saying, “so now, in order to redeem the church from condemnation, the white Christian 
should and must join in the Negro’s quest for distributive justice in jobs, housing. 
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employment, voting rights, law enforcement, desegregated and quality education, etc. 
Such commitment will often require sacrifice and suffering.”^ Fifty years later, White 
Americans are still faced with the choice of sacrificing their posture of privilege or to 
continue to ignore the plight of minorities in the United States. 

When asked, one of the suggestions I make toward reconciliation and building 
authentic relationships is for Whites to open themselves to be pastored by Blacks. Sadly, 
even with die growth of multi-racial/multi-cultural churches, this has not been the norm. 
When asking Whites to make such sacrifices. Blacks will also be challenged to give up 
thinking they have the right to hold on to unforgiveness toward the reason for segregation 
in churches in the first place. Because of the sin of slavery, and later Jim Crow laws, it 
became unlawful for Blacks and Whites to do most activities together in society. I often 
have to be reminded myself, as well as challenge my Black sisters and brothers, that the 
greatest thing we can do to encourage building relationships with Whites, is to forgive. 
These steps reveal the real work of reconciliation. For there to be genuine 
transformation, it will be necessary for both races to participate as agents of change. 

Another step toward reconciling racial division involves the willingness of both 
races to learn of, and to embrace one another’s culture and ways of life. Since it is often 
due to the lack of understanding which causes fear and insecurity toward one another, the 
two races must come together with a definitive plan to learn how to worship together in 
love. For any of this to work, we must plan to become more gracious and inclusive 
toward those of differing races, cultures and backgrounds. The following quote rings 
volumes regarding the difference between being comfortably diverse without doing the 


^ Kyle Haselden, Mandate for White Christians (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1966), 6. 
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work of accepting each other’s differences: I wholeheartedly agree with Vema Myers, the 
person responsible for the following quote; “Diversity is being invited to the party; 
inclusion is being asked to dance." In other words, anyone may appreciate being invited 
to your party, but to be asked to dance would make them feel as though you really wanted 
them there. 

In hopes of creating a much-needed moral standard in American culture, Dr. 
Marcia Riggs, Ethics professor at Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, Georgia 
states in her book, Awake, Arise & Act: “inclusivity requires the removal of boundaries to 
realize interrelationship as a moral good. As obligation, it m^es imperative not merely 
tolerating or seeking to overcome but respecting difference as the necessary point of 
departure for underst^ding and actualizing authentic unity. When racial and ethnic 
division remains the greatest ethical and moral issue of our time, successful leaders in the 
2P* Centuiy must deliberately embrace the vision at all cost to enact the model of The 
Beloved Community. Learning to live together in unity calls for a deliberate plan of action 
that will at times be uncomfortable for those involved. The rewards of enacting this 
display of Beloved Community can far outweigh the challenges. Living in true and 
authentic community in churches will allow those outside to see the true embodiment of 
the love of Jesus Christ. In the words of author Kyle Haselden, “in the concrete human 
situation the ultimate Christian goal is neither justice nor mercy but a community which 
includes and goes beyond both.”® I further concede that going beyond the enactment of 
laws to integrate a society or worshipping community is genuine Christian reconciliation. 

* Mm-cia Riggs, Awake, Arise, & Act: A Womanist Call for Black Liberation (Cleveland; Pilgrim 
Press, 1994), 95. 

® Haselden, Mandate For White Christians, 108. 
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Research Analysis 

The approach taken to survey the subject matter of this project was to collect data 

through a qualitative research method. According to Patricia Leavy’s Research Design, 

Qualitative approaches to research value depth of meaning and people’s 
subjective experiences and their meaning making process. These approaches 
allow us to build robust understanding of a topic, unpacking the meanings people 
ascribe to their lives—to activities, situations, circumstances, people, and objects. 
Methodologically, these approaches rely on inductive designs aimed at generating 
meaning and producing rich, descriptive data. Qualitative approaches are most 
commonly used in exploratory or descriptive research (although they can be used 
in research with other goals).^ 

The approach taken to gather data for the project came from the use of surveying and 
interviewing past and present members, as well as researching and visiting multi- 
racial/multi-cultural churches and ministries. There was also an anonymous group 
discussion or as they will be called ongoing, Transformation Conversations via a 
telephone conference call. The Transformation Conversation was conducted by use of 
the Discussion Guide specifically written for this project. The Guide (See Appendix B) 
can be used as a guide, or instructional manual for individuals and groups when 
discussing race relations among Christians and within churches. 


Models for Multi-racial Churches/Ministries 

As shared in the Theoretical Foundations Chapter, I researched several models of 
proposed Beloved Community as practiced within local churches, focus groups, or 
between individuals. The first and most important model researched was intentionally 
started by theologian and activist Howard Thurman, co-founder of The Church for the 


^ Patricia Leavy, Research Design: Quantitative, Qualitative, Mixed Methods, Art-based, and 
Community-Based Participatory Research Approaches (New York: The Guilford Press, 2017), 124. 
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Fellowship of all Peoples. This intentional effort at diversity in an American church, 
became noted as the first truly multi-racial and interdenominational Protestant church in 
the United States. Although it was deemed successful and continues to work 
intentionally toward racial and cultural umty, sixty years later it remains only one of the 
small percentages of truly multi-racial/multi-cultural churches in America. Through my 
research, I found that what makes The Church for the Fellowship of all Peoples different, 
is it always has and continues to be intentional in employing a staff comprised of a 
diverse group of leaders. Also, I cannot over stress how important it is for pastors and 
leaders to intentionally make room for varying expressions of worship. This type of 
worship is expressed through different styles of the preached word, music, and fellowship 
opportunities, as represented by different racial and cultural voices. 1 challenge that the 
decision to allow this mode of worship is genuinely sacrificial. This is one of the best 
way’s pastors can help to purposefully and deliberately bridge the racial and cultural gaps 
that remain in their segregated churches. 

Another example of the Beloved Community I researched is a global model 
shared by author Gordon E. Dames in his book. Churches, Blackness, And Contested 
Multiculturalism: Europe, Africa, And North America. Referencing the Southern 
Afiican Partnership for Missional Churches, the author provides a model of a 
multicultural theological praxis used by a group of racially and culturally divided 
denominations. The intentional group takes the position that “a rationality of difference 
is called for, to transform surface cultural transformation into deep multicultural change. 
The three publics have to learn to deal with issues of inclusion ^d prejudice by crossing 
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boundaries to engage with cultural differences.”’ As with this and any example of a 
Beloved Community, invariably there is a great sacrifice involved even more so when 
attempting to create authentic multi-racial/multi-cultural worshipping communities. I 
wonder if because American churches today, unlike other institutions, remain legally 
segregated. Perhaps for some, there is the attitude that it should be acceptable for them to 
remain so. If this is in fact the case, when we think of Christianity as a means of 
transforming society, our hearts must first be toansformed so that our attitudes will be 
also. When our attitudes change, we will become intentional about changing our ways of 
thinking toward segregated worship. 

As part of the project I further researched churches online that were said to be 
multi-racial/multi-cultural; finding the vast majority may have exhibited diversity in the 
website photos of the congregation, but it was not depicted by the photos of the staff. 

Over the course of the program, I have intentionally visited several churches that consider 
themselves diverse and again found pretty much the same thing. In most of these 
churches, even when there may have been over the defined twenty percent of a different 
race than the dominate race or culture, the pastor and leaders were most likely 
predominately White. The music was usually a style more closely identified as 
Contemporaiy Christian which equates to most evangelicals, as White, pop or rock or a 
style other than Black gospel. The concern is not that the church had to do all the music 
or liturgy in the style of either race, but they should at least consider the style of races 
other than the dominate race; adding a combination of worship songs and liturgy from 

’ Dr. Drew Smith, ed., Churches, Blackness, and ContestedMulticulturalism: Europe, Africa and 
NorthAmerica, Black Religion/Womanist Thought/Social Justice York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 
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both or various races or ethnicities. The more of these ehurches attended during my 
research, I gained enough insight to determine there is definitely a need for training in the 
area of racial reconciliation and competencies in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches. 

Transformation Conversations 

When conversing about the need for intentional diversity in churches, many 
African-Americans quickly responded against it saying they would not trust being in 
fellowship, and/or especially on staff with Whites. In the words of one of my previous 
Black co-workers when asked about the church possibly hiring a White person, 
“Absolutely not, they cannot be trusted,” resonated whenever the topic was discussed. In 
light of several individual and group discussions with context-associates concerning 
experiences in my original context, the conversations usually ended with an agreement 
toward feelings of being voiceless, unnoticed, and often-times rejected. When it came to 
interracial relationships, although there were some who felt they had developed authentic 
relationships with brothers and sisters of other races, the majority of authentic 
relationships in the church seemed to be with someone of the same race. A few shared 
how the development of friendships with those of other races or cultures were somewhat 
organic, which sometimes called for a great amount of work, because they were not 
planned or intentional. The discussion turned to how being intentional through guided 
conversations might have helped develop more authentic relations, especially between 
Black and White members of the church. 

One conversation turned to how African-American ministers were overlooked 
when hiring staff. Often there were feelings of rejection whenever there were positions 
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where an African-American minister was obviously qualified, but not given the 
encouragement or opportunity to apply. Another discussion with members of another 
multi-racial church involved one couple sharing how happy they were to know I was 
writing my project on the subject of race relations in churches. The husband and wife 
both agreed, they were tired of navigating the racial insensitivities in their multi-racial 
church. The discussion included them also feeling voiceless. Interesting enough, the 
same word was often used by peers in my context. 

From these discussions, the conversations strongly supported the hypothesis that 
members of multi-racial/multi-cultural churches were in many cases, serving together in 
ministries, but not in authentic relationships with sisters and brothers of other races. In 
most conversations, although there were those who had befiiended other races, most did 
not think they had the same intimate relationships as with those of their own race, and 
definitely felt they could not have the same level of genuine conversations about race. In 
fact, most felt they had to think of what to say before expressing their authentic feelings 
about a situation, if it was race related. 

This lack of conversation could range from church related topics to current 
events. African-Americans felt especially isolated when there were current events that 
were racially motivated. Several conversations turned to how the subjects felt when there 
were shootings by White police, leaving a Black person dead. Several mentioned the 
pain they felt when it seemed no one in their church felt it was important enough to 
discuss the issue. They shared how difficult it was when especially their pastor, either did 
not think it was important enough to address or even to openly pray for the situation or 
did not have the language to talk about it. Why they asked, could it be so difficult for a 
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pastor in a multi-racial church to discuss incidents that affected society when it happened 
to be a person of color? These incidents obviously divided our nation, so why could 
pastors not find a way to talk about it? Why they asked, did pastors not try to understand 
when there were members who empathized with the victim or the oppressed, who needed 
comfort? 

These planned and some unplanned conversations confirmed the need for 
intentional race related conversations. The discussions, called Transformation 
Conversations proposing to be held in churches, will prayerfully help give voice to the 
people of color who feel voiceless; as well as helping to give White pastors and leaders 
the language to address race from the pulpit in healthy and healing ways. The desire is 
for Blacks and people of color in majority White churches to not be ignored, but to be 
recognized as a vital part of the community. It is my hope that particularly Whites who 
plan to plant an intentionally diverse church, or those who pastor multi-racial 
congregations already will join the conversations to learn what the African-Americans or 
other members of color in their churches may need to feel welcomed or included. From 
these discussions, I decided it would be helpfiil to include portions of the Beloved 
Community Tool Kit given to the Enacting Beloved Community Cohort by our mentor. 

Dr. Anthony Hunt. The kit includes information shared by Dr. King concerning ways to 
enact his vision for a Beloved Community. Below are the Ten Ways listed in the Kit to 
Build the Beloved Community in churches and organizations, which are a more 
generalized list of suggestions made earlier in Chapter 5. Although Dr. King’s vision 
was for a universal authentic community, these steps were given by Dr. Hunt as ways that 
organizations and churches can promote peace with justice. I recommend all churches 
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adopt and adhere to these steps as closely as possible to be used as talking points along 
with the Discussion Guide, in an effort to live and model The Beloved Community: 


Ten Ways to Build a Beloved Community 

1. Support and develop community-wide plans aimed at expanding economic 
opportunities for racial-ethnic persons and women specifically in the areas of 
housing, banking and employment practices. 

2. Actively participate in programs that reach out to help those in the most need 
— the hungry, the homeless, and the unemployed. 

3. Do your part to assure that eveiy inner city and rural young person can look 
forward to an adequate education. Adopt an inner-city or rural school. Offer 
your skills where appropriate. 

4. Encourage schools, colleges, and universities in your area to include the 
teachings of Dr. King and other freedom fighters in their curricula and 
programs. 

5. Take specific actions to deal with the problems of drugs, alcohol dependency, 
teenage pregnancy, and family violence in your community. 

6. Advocate for the removal of all weapons from our streets, homes, and schools. 
Support causes that promote freedom, justice, and peace abroad. 

7. Help extend human rights, dignity, health, and economic well-being to all 
persons. 

8. Actively oppose groups that promote hatred and violence. Vigilantly oppose 
racism, homophobia, xenophobia, and other forms of hatred in our 
communities. 

9. Sponsor and participate in programs that encourage interracial, intercultural, 
and interreligious goodwill and unity. 

10. Read the Social Principles of your denomination and strive to make them an 
integral part of your life and the life of your church and community.* 


C. Anthony Hunt, "Building Beloved Community,” The Beloved Community Toolkit (Bel Air, 
MD; Self-published, 2018), 8, 
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I wholeheartedly believe as Dr. King did over fifty years ago, ‘‘the Beloved Community 
would not be produced automatically or with the passing of time. He was acutely aware 
that the kingdom of God is “not yet’’ a reality and that there are still many obstacles to 
overcome.”^ 

As a modern-day activist and scholar through continued research and study of the 
Beloved Community, I will strive to continue to work toward proclaiming justice for all, 
especially within the walls of God^s churches. My hope is that as Christians we will 
continue the endeavor to become the true enactment of a Beloved Community even if I 
never see it completely enacted in my lifetime. To do so, as in Dr. King’s era, our efforts 
must become more individually and corporately focused on being intentional. Our 
attention must be given to the work of reconciliation, one life at a time. Whether we 
choose to acknowledge race as a social construct or the embodiment of physical 
differences, it has a profound impact on the experiences of people of color in our nation. 
In the text, The Paradox of Intention: By Giving Up The Attempt to Reach It, the author 
discusses the idea of possibly not reaching our goals by using our intentional efforts to 
achieve them, he states, “the reversal of intention is thus an end to our defensive isolation 
and an opening outward; and accepting our insecurity, we are able to reappropriate the 
energy wasted in denial.”^^ From the Christian perspective, the paradox supports that 
scripture views every person as weak without Christ. However, as believers we can join 
with brothers and sisters in being intentional in working toward building authentic 

^Kenneth L. Smith and Ira G. Zepp, Search for the Beloved Community: The Thinking of Martin 
Luther King, Jr, (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1974), 140. 

Marvin C. Shaw, The Paradox of Intention: Reaching The Goal By Giving Up The Attempt To 
Reach It (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 112. 
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Christian relationships with those of other races, all while knowing the goal will never be 
attained in our own strength, but by the power and the strength of the Lord. 


Summary of Findings 

According to the project’s time line, the research was implemented by sending 
one hundred fifty surveys to peers and ministry colleagues, via a private social media 
mode, (Facebook Messenger), and email on August 14, 2019 with the final analysis 
completed September 2, 2019. The recipients were selected from a racially diverse group 
of peers who were or currently are members of the two multi-racial/multi-cultural 
churches where I once attended. As earlier defined, other participants were selected who 
also attend or attended church contexts with a minimum of twenty percent of a race 
different than the majority. Of the one hundred fifty sent, forty-three participants 
completed and returned the surveys, with one-hundred percent responding that ftiey 
attended a multi-racial church. The survey used to gather the data and calculate the 
findings for the research was Survey Monkey. There were ten questions and the final 
data was returned to the survey site anonymously to calculate the final analysis. (See 
Appendix A) 

The hypothesis, although percentages were lower in some areas than expected, 
confirmed the following: 

♦ Members of those surveyed are leaving multi-racial/multi-cultural 
churches due to being discriminated against. 

• It was confirmed that in eighty-one percent of those surveyed, the pastors 
of the multi-racial/multi-cultural churches represented were White. This 
finding was probably the one that was the least shocking in the final 
results of the data. From my personal experience in my original context, 
one of the greatest concerns was the pastor and staff did not reflect the 
diversity of the congregation. 
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• What I did find as surprising from the data was there was sixty percent of 
respondents who stated diversity of their churches staff was in fact 
reflective of the diversity of the congregation. 

Though some findings were better than expected, the major concern is still the fact that in 
2019, Whites are obviously still more unwilling to be pastored by Blacks, thus the 
majority of the diversity in multi-racial/multi-cultural churches where the pastors are 
White is because of Afiican-American members. 

The statistical evidence that speaks to this phenomenality reflects how deep are 

the roots of racial segregation and racism in America. Unfortunately, due to slavery 

being the root of segregation. Blacks also contribute to the division as well. Many Black 

men especially, openly shared how they feel about being pastored by White men. There 

were several men who expressed they did not want to open themselves to deal with 

injustices; in the same ways they are often treated by their White bosses or male 

counterparts in the work place. One said they refuse to subject themselves to the same 

attitudes and behaviors in church. Others added they do not want to have to deal with 

being expected to assimilate if they join a predominately White or multi-racial church. 

In a recent article in the Christian Science Monitor about the rising number of 

multi-racial churches in America, an African-American pastor states; 

Multiethnic churches often involve people of color sacrificing their cultural 
heritage to worship in ways that look more-White,” says E>r. Dougherty. 

Regardless of the percentage of Whites in a multiracial congregation ... White 
cultural tradition seems to often dominate. The definition of multiethnic having 
to include White people all the time,” says Mr. Wright, “is symptomatic of the 
problem with the concept of the church in America: Everything defaults to a 
standard of White.*' 


“ Noah Robertson, Christian Science Monitor. Multicultural Churches Are On The Rise, Here's 
Why, accessed October 24, 2019, https://www.csmonitor.eom/USA/Society/2019/1023/Multicultural- 
churches-are-on-the-risc.-Here-s-why. 
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This view is sadly embraced by many African-Americans who decide that multi-racial 
and multi-cultural churches are not for them for this very reason. As one person 
interviewed said about being intentional in reconciling the races in churches, “it takes a 
willingness to be uncomfortable.” 

The final two survey questions probably left the most indelible results of all. The 
ninth question asked specifically of the respondents who had been discriminated against 
and left their church would they attend another multi-racial church. The responses were 
as follows: 


1. Of nineteen people who said they were discriminated against, only six people 
answered yes to leaving as a result, and congruently eighteen out of nineteen 
or ninety-four percent of the respondents answered they would attend another 
multi-racial/multi-cultural church. 

2. The findings from the final question were also a lot different than expected. 
The following question was asked; “If the answer to #6 is yes, did or have you 
established an authentic (genuine, real, tme) fiiendship/relationship with 
someone of another race from the church prior to leaving? If so, have you 
maintained the friendship?” After receiving the final analysis and reviewing 
the answers I realized there was a mistake in the way the question was asked. 
The wrong number (6) was aetually used in the questionnaire when asking if 
the person had left the church due to discrimination, when it should have been 
( 8 ). 

3. The result: Three extra persons answered the question resulting in a total of 
twenty-three respondents, or eighty-five percent stating they had developed 
and/or maintained authentic (genuine, real, true) relationships with someone 
of another race from their church. 

Even with the mistake I saw the results as an indication ftiat it is very important for 
churches to provide opportunities for individuals from different races, to grow in 
community together. Whether these relationships from the survey indicated the exact 
calculations analysis or not, what is shown is how many people feel they are in authentic 
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relationships which confirms my hypothesis; which stated there is an obvious need or 
desire for them, however they begin. 

In future planning for the Transformation Conversations I may have thought there 
would have been a need to encourage participating churches and individuals, however 
fi-om these results, there seems to be a desire for authentic relationships to develop. I 
realized after the fact that I failed to ask a question that might pose whether or not the 
relationships happened organically, or if they were planned; as in having specific 
ministries or discussion groups in churches to discuss race relations. Knowing a large 
number of the participants were fi-om the two multi-racial/multi-cultural churches I 
personally attended, I can attest neither of them have any type of ministries like this in 
place. 

The final outcome of the research was to offer a Transformation Conversation via 
a phone conference call. The opportunity was extended to the one-hundred fifty 
participants who received the survey. The response was much smaller than expected, but 
I can say that it is understandable based on the nature of the conversation. The call was 
held on September 23, 2019 with twelve participants including myself, and with one 
person identified as White. The discussion was guided by myself, using the 
Transformation Discussion Guide which was in the development stage at the time. The 
discussion started with an explanation of the project and introductions, including race and 
location. There were three states represented, including Ohio, Georgia and Texas. The 
conversation was somewhat skewed in that there were more African-Americans on the 
call which led to more of a time for sharing race related incidents in their churches. 
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One couple shared, although they were at one time in a multi-racial church, today 
they attend a predominately African-American church. They shared their experience of 
being in the previous context and how they felt overlooked when leadership opportunities 
were available; versus how much easier it has been to be involved in the Black church 
they now attend. On the contrary, another person shared that they felt the type of 
minislxy they were called to caused their ministry gift to be rejected by the previous 
White church they attended, but had to admit they were experiencing the same thing in 
the Black church they are currently attending. After years of not being recognized in 
ministry, they decided to attend an African-American church and had to admit they still 
were not getting what they felt they were looking for as far as fellowship and a place to 
support the use of their ministry gifts. All the participants who did share had either 
attended or still attend multi-racial/multi-cultural churches. The discussion included my 
asking two questions from the survey, “have you ever been discriminated a gains t in your 
church, and if they would attend another multi-racial/multi-cultural church?” 

While these three participants shared their race related experiences, no others said 
they felt discriminated against, but wanted to understand how to better relate and build 
relationships with the other races in their church. The majority of the conversation 
consisted of my sharing about the project and giving suggestions to help the participants 
learn how to engage in the conversation. Although it may have seemed the conversation 
was somewhat limited and it may have felt as though there was not a need, I felt there 
was enough discussion and questions to warrant hosting the ongoing Conversations with 
a specific focus group of individuals. I believe the best way to utilize the Transformation 
Conversations will be to invite individual groups fi'om churches; making sure they are 
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diverse, including opportunities for the group to grow in co mmuni ty which would allow 
for more cohesiveness and in turn make the participants more comfortable sharing their 
stories with one another. I am a proponent for creating spaces for telling our stories for I 
believe it brings opportunities for healing. Both from the survey results as well as the 
Transformation Conversation, a few things were confirmed: 

• If we are going to help model the Beloved Community in society, there is a need 
for multi-racial/multi-cultural churches to be an e xamp le 

• There is need for intentional training to assist races and cultures in learning about 
one another. 

• Christians must be taught how to communicate with other races to build authentic 
relationships with their sisters and brothers. 

In the attempt to build authentic relationships in churches until there is a universal 
deconstruction of the stereotypes of one race toward another, particularly among Whites 
and Blacks, this phenomenon of racial segregation will remain the major stumbling 
block. The restructuring, and renewing of the mind concerning race relations in America 
must take place in the universal church, who should be the guiding light. Christians are 
the one group of people who consider themselves the actual image of God in the flesh, 
where exemplifying the Imago Dei of God portrays the greatest example of equality 
revealed to humanity. When equality rules, then and only then can an appreciation for all 
of God’s imagery be displayed in Christ’s Church. 

My desire is to use the findings from this work to help reveal the need for 
reconciling the races in America. As a result, my hope is to actually start the 
conversations, where Blacks and Whites in particular can begin to appreciate and then 
embrace their differences to the degree that one race no longer sees themselves as 
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superior, and/or the other race has no reason to see themselves as inferior. I look forward 
to seeing a changing trend with the many contributions being made toward breaking 
racial barriers in our nation today. For these trends to be inclusive, they must include the 
willingness for churches to change. Changes in liturgy, styles of worship and other 
traditions have to be implemented for the trends to be lasting. Sadly, it takes as much 
time for churches to accept the idea of change as the larger society, and sometimes even 
longer for die implementation to take place in the services. 

Although forty-four percent of respondents stated they were discriminated against 
in their churches, it is interesting to note that only twenty-five percent said they left due 
to the incident, or incidents. Because I did not ask a question to specify whether the 
incident was toward a Black, White or other ethnicity, I have no way of knowing. Either 
way, I found it interesting that such a small number felt to leave their church. It is 
however indicative of how long many individuals (such as I did until my most recent 
racial incident), remain in churches where they experience racism. I am not advocating 
for every person who has been discriminated against to leave their church. However, I 
am hoping for those who feel voiceless in their contexts to do whatever it takes to find 
their voice, even if they have to do so by moving to another context. Hopefully by 
engaging in purposeful and deliberate conversations about race with sisters and brothers 
in Christ, the conversation might help to empower individuals and to strengthen the bond 
between those in community. 
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Moving Forward 

When I began this doctoral program in 2016,1 had been ordained in the original 
context for thirty-four years. The number of racially diverse churches was minimal at the 
time. I can personally attest having seen the rising trend of multiracial churches, growing 
from six to twenty percent since the late 1990s.’2 As an itinerate minister, I often served 
in other churches, but maintained my ministry license with the original church ministerial 
association. In one of my more recent relocations where I lived in another state and for 
the first time, found myself attending a multi-racial/multi-cultural church with an 
African-American pastor. I could honestly say, although I was only actively involved on 
a small scale, I personally witnessed for the first time, a large number of Whites, 
including men, who allowed themselves to be pastored by an Afncan-American pastor. 
Unfortunately, I am sure it may have been because the pastor was previously an NFL 
player. It has been a trend that notoriety seems to make it easier for Whites to submit to 
Black male leadership. The church was also intentionally very diverse. This was proof 
that, no matter whether the church is predominately Black or White, it is necessmy for 
the leader to exemplify the need to be intentional in its plan for growth. 

After a year in the doctoral program, I moved my ministry license to another 
multi-racial/multi-cultural church and ministerial association. Even after transferring my 
license to the new context and meeting with the White pastor, although he appreciated 
my stance, he also did not feel it important to be intentional when it came to diversity in 
the church. He believed, as had my previous pastor in the original context, that God must 


Noah Robertson, Christian Science Monitor, Multicultural Churches Are On The Rise, Here's 
Why, accessed 10/24/19, https;//www.csmonitor.coin/USA/Society/2019/1023/Multicultural-chtjrches-are- 
on-the-rise. -Here-s-why. 
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have wanted them to be multi-racial/multi-cultural churches because it seemed to happen 
organically. It is interesting to note that during my time of discussing the project with 
members past and present from both churches, there is a noticeable decline or rotation of 
people of color in the congregations. In most discussions, it was agreed, most left 
because of the racial disconnection with the pastor or style of worship. As stated in the 
aforementioned Christian Science Monitor article, “All pastors and ministry leaders are 
doing in churches that are remaining stubbornly segregated is managing decline.”^ ^ 

As shared previously, after another relocation I started attending another church 
where I was considering to pursue ordination within a different Christian tradition. It has 
been seven years since resigning from my last ministry position. Since attending 
seminary, obtaining my Master’s degree five years ago, and now nearing the end of 
earning my Doctorate in Ministry, I am moving forward with a sense of holy agitation. 

In this season, I have applied to more ministry positions than in my entire ministry career, 
or any other career for that matter. After remaining at one church as an ordained minister 
for thirty years, within the last three years I have either changed my membership and 
ordination to another ministry two and a half times, even seeking to be ordained in 
another tradition where I knew they were open to female ministers, but I found it may be 
at the cost of what I might have to sacrifice as it relates to race. Although lots of ministry 
positions seemed right at the time of applying for them, after a while, nothing seemed to 
have been the right fit. Either I knew it, or they did. 


Robertson, Multicultural Churches Are On The Rise, Here’s Why, accessed October 24, 2019. 
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I would like to share a recent incident that has further vested me to personally 
continue the work of racial reconciliation in American churches. While in prayerful 
search for my next ministry assignment, sadly I found that racism continues to show up 
as the proverbial elephant in the room. In a recent interview where I was one of two 
finalists, the pastor and executive pastor of a large predominately White mainline 
protestant church, both admitted they were failing miserably in diversifying the 
congregation, and both asked in an interview what they could do about the lack of 
diversity in their church? The church was very established and might I add, very (99.9%) 
White. They also admitted to understanding the changing demographics or (White flight) 
of the community where the church was located, and knew it called for an intentional 
focus on how to reach the community “for Christ,” or in real terms, how to draw people 
of color to the church. 

I started attending the church with intentions to assist them in whatever ways 
possible to help toward their supposed goal of diversifying. After a four-month 
application process, submission of writing samples, (the job description included writing 
curriculum) and two long ^d grueling interviews. In both interviews I was directly 
asked what suggestions I could recommend to assist them with diversity in the church. In 
my response, which has been carefully crafted as a result of twenty-five years of 
experience in multi-racial/multi-cultural ministry and developing a practical theological 
praxis toward it, I offered the viable solution which is to hire the most qualified 
candidate, but I added, if you are down to finalists and both or all have equal 
qualifications, “you make the choice to intentionally hire the person of color,” (that is, if 
you really want to diversify from the pulpit to the pew”). I was contacted a week later 
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infonning me the committee had selected the other candidate, who I later found was a 
White female. I took a day to pray and seek the Lord before emailing my normal thank 
you for the interview, and returning to Sunday morning service in a few days. 

I emailed both the pastor and the executive pastor thanking them for their time 
and consideration. I then informed them I would no longer be attending the church. The 
pastor emailed me within an hour stating he was sorry to hear this and asked what they 
could have done differently, adding the following: ‘Angelle, I wish that we could have 
hired both of our finalists?’ All I could think was how difficult it must be to not be free to 
really follow God’s leading, especially when a gift is placed on a platter and served 
directly to you. This incident, which again I believe was very much race related, 
happened one year ago. As I reach toward the finish line, I know God has something far 
greater dian I can imagine in store. 

In all my discouragement and disappointments, I finally see the vision becoming 
clear. I hear God’s voice clearer than I have in a long while, and I hear it is time for me 
to use what I have learned from my lived experiences as an Afiican-American woman 
who for the last thirty yea's in ministry has broken through racial barriers to become the 
first to become ordained in my original context. I can now look back and see that this 
program and the writing of my project has been preparation to pioneer a church that will 
embody diversity as the number one priority. I believe every experience, every 
interview, and every painful no, along with the years of writing for this project, has led 
me through this difficult wilderness season, to walk me into the promised land; a genuine 
enactment of Beloved Community. 
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Conclusion 

Unfortunately, this recent incident and similar incidents in mine and the life of 
other people of color continue to affirm the need for healing for those who leave churches 
hurt. There is clearly an obvious ongoing need to help pastors and leaders with best 
practices and ways to reach those they say they want to invite and to help feel 
comfortable attending their churches. By hosting ongoing Transformation Conversations 
and developing small groups specifically to talk about race, I pray churches will begin to 
build sustainable, authentic, racially diverse Christian communities. 

I conclude that it is imperative during this post-Civil Rights era that the members 
of Black and White Christian churches become vulnerable enough to see beyond the 
American racialization of society. Although the philosophy of the Beloved Community 
spoken of by Martin Luther King has in some ways become for some a type of 
secularized version of what Jesus referred to in the gospel as the Kingdom of God, we 
can no longer allow the reality to continually escape us. Perhaps the dream has beeome 
too far removed from the consciousness of Americans. Even though his life was cut 
short, his generation had a dream. Even if, as the Bible states, he may have only seen it 
in part, I believe that Dr. King’s vision was in fact a prophetic vision from God; and not 
just a social construct that we can make happen. Based on the premise of this vision, I 
will also continue to pray for the engagement of the indwelling power of God’s Spirit to 
reveal to the Church of Jesus Christ various pathways to help model authentic 
relationships, as we embody the Beloved Community, in a unified context. 
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Are Authentic Multiracial Relationships being developed in 
American Churches? 

Q1 

Are you White^ Black/African-American^ or Black/White mixed race? 

Answered: 43 
Skipped: 0 

Q2 

In which region of the United States do you live? 

Answered: 43 
Skipped: 0 

ANSWER CHOICES^ 

1. New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut) 

2. Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvama) 

3. East North Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin) 

4. West North Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas) 

5. South Atlantic (Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida) 

6. East South Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi) 

7. West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 

8. Mountain (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada) 

9. Pacific (Washington, Oregon, Califorma, Alaska, Hawaii) 


Do you consider yourself a Christian? If yes which of the following describes your 
level of faith? (Check all that apply) 

Answered: 43 
Skipped: 0 

Total Respondents: 43 
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Do you read/study your Bible regularly? 

Do you pray to God regularly? 

Do you attend church regularly? 

Are you active in ministry or ministries in or outside of church? 

Total Respondents: 43 

Q4 

Have you ever, or do you now attend a church where there is more than one race? 

Answered; 43 
Skipped: 0 

Q5 

If yes was, or is the pastor White? 

4nswered: 43 
Skipped: 0 

Q6 

If there are other races at your church are those races reflected by the staffAeadership? 

A.nsv.'ered: 43 
Skipped: 0 


Q7 

If you attend or attended a multiracial/multicultural church have you ever experienced 
discrimination ? 

Answered: 43 
Skipped: 0 


Q8 

If the previous answer was yes, did you leave the church because of racial 
discrimination ? 

Answered: 24 
Skipped: 19 

ANSWER CHOICES- 

Total Respondents; 24 

Q9 

If the previous answer is yes, would you attend another multiracial/multicultural 
church? 
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Answered: 19 

Skipped: 24 

Total Respondents: 19 


QIO 

If the answer to #6 is yes, did or have you established an authentic (genuine, real, true) 
friendship/relationship with someone of another race from the church prior to 
leaving? If so, have you maintained the friendship? 

Answered; 27 
Skipped; 16 
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fVe do not understand inclusion until we have been excluded. 


Introduction 

My first experience with race happened when I was a child. As a dm-k-skinned 
A&ican-American little girl, growing up with a light-skinned sister, it never occurred to 
me, that there were people even lighter than her. That was until I told my mother about 
an incident in school, and she asked if the person was Colored (the term used at the time) 
or White? She said I looked puzzled as it dawned on her I had no clue what she meant. 
With the flash of an epiphany, I responded, “you mean like my sister?” From there came 
the “color talk” that most A&ican-American parents had and continue to have with their 
children somewhere at about elementary school age. 

Since slaveiy, colorism remains one of the most divisive issues within the Black 
community. When a slave master impregnated a female slave, she birthed what was 
known as a mixed-race, or mulatto child. Since most slaves were Afiican dark, the color 
of the child normally exposed the race of the father, which in most cases meant he was 
White and most likely a slave master. Given this truth, imagine what it was like to learn 
at about five years old, that there was an even bigger demon in society, the demon that 
one author, as quoted in my dissertation, called America’s original sin of racism. 

When my mother finally made me imderstand there were different races of 
people, along with it came, hers and everyone else’s racial biases. Since then, theorists 
have determined, race as a social construct. Meaning, because we all share the same 
biological roots, there really is not a difference between, Blacks and Whites or other 
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races. The theory goes on to state that any differences, whether physical or not, can be 
traced to social and not biological differences. Whether yon choose to adopt the theory 
or not, what is important, and I agree, is that humans are all created in the image of God 
or as the original Hebrew language stated, in ‘Hhe Imago Dei. Yet, there are still very 
evident physical, as well as social differences. If ignored, we ignore the very essence of 
the unique differences that make for the building of authentic relationships between 
races. 

I wrote this Discussion Guide to assist Christians have the much-needed 
conversations about race. Whether in their churches, homes or other religious contexts, it 
is necessary for us to start being honest, acknowledging that our brothers and sisters of 
other races have valuable differences that need to be celebrated. It is time for diversity in 
churches to no longer be ignored, but to be explored. What makes each of us unique is 
what makes us one. In Romans 12:4-5, the writer says in one translation that we are one 
body, all mingled into Christ (TPT). In living and researching this topic of racial 
reconciliation in the church, I realized race is not only a social construct or problem 
between two or more races, but at the root, it is a relationship problem. I came to the 
conclusion that authentic racial reconciliation cannot be done without the work of the 
Holy Spirit renewing minds, transforming hearts and reconciling humanity to Christ and 
to one another. In other words, prejudice, racism and racial and/or socio-economic 
disparity at its root, stems from a lack of discipleship. According to I “John 4:20,” how 
can we say we love God whom we cannot see, but hate our sisters and brothers in Christ, 
who we can visibly see? I challenge that with this same faith, we can envision and live in 
Beloved Community with our Christian brothers and sisters. 
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My prayer is for every facilitator, participant, or church represented in these 
Transformation Conversations about Race to accept that although these sessions may not 
be easy, they can be worth it. This is not just about gaining justice for the oppressed, but 
it is about identifying those who may not see themselves as oppressors. This is about 
how churches can move away from racial indifference and racialized differences, toward 
becoming the Beloved Community, referenced in this dissertation as God’s kingdom here 
on earth. 
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A One Day Training of 
Transformation Conversations 
About Race 

Ice Breaker 

Sample: Fishbowl Discussion 

A fishbowl is a form of discussion in which a small group speaks while a larger group observes. Discussion 
is often guided by questions on 

a specific topic. In a racially diverse group, this is a usejul way to raise sensitive issues and build mutual 
understanding. The example below is relatively low risk (asking questions anonymously) but the free style 
of the format can be high risk if the topic under discussion is controversial Allow 20-30 minutes for the 
activity and follow-up. 

1. There are many possible variations for the fishbowl. Here is one method. Allow whoever of the 
different races or ethnicities present to participate in the question and answer group (smaller inner 
circle). Set up either two circles of chairs (one large outer circle and a smaller inner circle) or a 
large circle with cushions or comfortable floor seating in the middle. Start by having four to six 
people, of both or the different races or ethnicities sit in the middle or inn er circle Mid have everyone 
else take a seat in the outer circle. Ask the participants in the outer circle to take out a small piece of 
paper and write down a question they have always wanted to ask of a Black or another race or 
ethnicity in the group, but were perhaps afraid to ask. Collect the questions and read all or some of 
them aloud anonymously so the participants in the middle can respond. The students in the middle 
can say as much or as little as they want about any topic - they can agree or disagree, argue or 
debate - and the others must remain silent until the exercise is over. The point of this activity is to 
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create a safe space both for the observers to ask questions they normally would not feel comfortable 
asking and for the speakers to talk freely, on their own terms.' 

2. Another adaptation of this discussion is to break the Black and White participants into two groups. 
The Whites will start with questions to the Blacks and vice versa. These discussions will be for a 
period of twenty-thirty minutes. 


Transformation Conversations 


The purpose of the day is to provide the opportunity for small group discussions to give 
the group a time to learn about the racial, ethnic and cultural differences of others and 
how learning about one another can help them to better relate to other races and 
ethnicities in society or the context. 

Break into small groups of 2-4 equally Black, White or other Ethnic groups. Have 
groups remain together for the remainder of the day. 

Open the session after the Ice Breaker with everyone discussing together Romans 12:4-5. 
(TPT) {Another translation or scripture can be used as long as it relates to unity or 
oneness in the body of Christ) 

There are no right or wrong answers, this is not a Bible study, the leader just keeps the 
conversation moving for at least thirty minutes but not more than one hour. 

Romans 12:4-5 (TPT) 

In the human body there are many parts and organs, each with a unique function. 

And so, it is in the body of Christ For though we are many, we’ve ail been mingled 
into one body in Christ This means that we are att vitally joined to one another, with 
each contributing to the others. 

Plan for two to four sessions before lunch and two to four after. Each session should be 
at least 30 minutes and no longer than an hour for a six-hour day. Discussions should 
start with general discussions about race and culture and develop into more personal 
discussions about the lives of the group members. The goal is for the group to feel 
comfortable enough to want to come together for more sessions. Preferably at least one 
session per month for a minimum of twelve months would be ultimate. 


* What’s Race Got to Do With It? An Adaptation of Engagement Games, 
www.whatsrace.org/pages/games.html. 
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Facilitator 

Welcome everyone and thank them for coming. Start by introducing yourself, 
why you are qualified and interested in facilitating the day’s session. Explain that you 
will not lead, but only serve as the one to introduce activities, manage time, emotions, 
and to keep the discussions in the groups moving. 

Remind the participants that this is a time for conversations that might be 
uncomfortable, messy and possibly ambiguous. Before starting the first session the 
facilitator should explain that everyone must participate in the discussions for the session 
to be effective. Remind them this is the purpose of being present. Emphasize the goal is 
not to change anyone during this first session, but to introduce them to the idea and 
possibility of allowing God to transform personal prejudices and racial biases over time. 
Encourage everyone to be willing to participate in story-telling, or more specifically, the 
telling of their own racialized and/or discriminatory stories. Emphasize again and again, 
transformation is a process and there will possibly be pain and uncomfortable times 
during the day and during ongoing sessions. Encourage everyone to stick with the 
process by engaging in civil dialogue, sticking with the suggested group topics. 

The facilitator should not lead, but walk around and listen to the different group 
conversations, guiding as needed. Make sure to help everyone understand the level of 
responsibility involved in these types of discussions. 

1. Ask that everything discussed stays in the group. 

2. Affirm that fear, finstration, and confusion will all be part of the conversations. 

3. Listen to understand. 


4. Show respect. 
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5. Release judgement. 

6. Look for common ground when someone of miother race is speaking. 

7. Be authentic, (genuine, deliberate). 

Explain that the facilitator will be responsible to deflect any discussions that seem 
to be emotionally inflating, asking any necessary participants to leave the room 
separately to cool down if conversations get too heated. Persons are encouraged to take 
personal responsibility when they may need to remove themselves temporarily or 
possibly permanently if someone feels personally threatened. On Ihe other hand, if the 
facilitator thinks the person feeling threatened seems to be hypersensitive, or over 
responsive to the subject, they may be asked to remove themselves temporarily or 
permanently as well. 

The following are sample questions to use for discussion starters during the first two 
to four sessions (determined by the amount of time of each session) before lunch: 

1. Discuss the definition list (Add more relevant terms if desired). 

2. Go to your social media page and count how many friends you have of another 
race. Discuss how diverse your friend list is or is not, and why or why it may not 
need to be diversified, and ways to do so. 

3. Discuss a recent or current race related national event. 

4. Discuss likes and dislikes of different music gemes. 

5. Discuss preferred types of movies and TV shows. 

6. Discuss the difference between individual, institutional and systemic racism. 

7. Discuss how our perceptions of race and racial identity influence what we 
consider as good/positive/appropriate, etc. Ex: Dating/Marriage partner, safe, 
cute, beautiful, hardworking, responsible.... 
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8. Discuss the term colorblind. 

9. Discuss ways you can be in community with sisters and brothers of other races, if 
your church is not multiracial/multicultural? 

10. What do you think it would take to create a society that values racial and ethnic 
differences? What are you doing or what can you do to help make it happen? 


End the session with a shde show of Strange Fruit (YouTuhe) w/Billie Holiday song 
in the background, or another slide or video presentation of a similar type of topic 
related to slavery, Jim Crow or recent race related news events. Pray afterwards for 
lunch, the topic, leaving discussion about the video to take place within the groups 
during lunch. 


Lunch Activity 

Have a variety of Suit on a fruit tray. Once everyone is seated, announce that there will 
be a special gift given to everyone who selected a particular fruit, (Have special fhiit 
selected in advance and Give gift cards or whatever the budget allows). Emphasize that 
this fruit is the best fruit of all and everyone who chose it is special because they selected 
it, and for that reason only, they get a special gift. Select another fruit and tell everyone 
who chose that fruit, they will have to help clean up after limch. 


Facilitator 

During lunch have the groups talk about how it felt to not know there were perks and 
disadvantages to selecting certain fruit. Encourage the groups to only further discuss 
their thoughts and feelings about the fruit exercise, strange fruit slide show, slavery, Jim 
Crow, racial superiority, socio-economic disparities or discussion topics discussed during 
the moimng sessions. Emphasize that race must be the only topic of discussion during 
the entire lunch. 

The following are appropriate questions to use for discussion starters during the 
two to four sessions after lunch: 

1. Describe something you especially like about being your race or ethnicity. 

2. Have everyone take turns discussing their family name (last/maiden name), it’s 
origin, etc. 

3. Describe the first time you can remember that you realized there were different 
races and when you realized you were a particular race or ethnicity. 
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4. Describe the first time you observed race or someone’s ethnicity giving you or 
someone else an advantage or disadvantage. 

5. What are some family traditions that are part of your race or ethnic background? 

6. Discuss your education and how education opportunities differ between races and 
ethnicities. 

7. Discuss employment opportunities and specifically what everyone in the group 
does and discuss your immediate families work or business. Be open to further 
discuss the obvious disparities as it relates to the types of work, salaries, etc., 
among the group. 

8. Discuss race relations in your churches. Tell personal stories of how racism or 
racist acts, may have affected you or your family in the church. 

9. Discuss Christian imageiy in your church. Do the images reflect diversity? If 
not, how will you approach the topic with your pastor or church leaders? 

10. Discuss an act of racism projected toward you in society. 


Notice how the intensity of the subject matter becomes more personal as the day goes on. 
Wrap up and end the session in a timely manner, at the time agreed upon or advertised. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 

The goal is to encourage each group to continue meeting at least once per month after the 
initial session. Groups should be given time at the end of the day to decide when and 
where they will meet next. If anyone in a group chooses not to participate, their group 
can continue as long as it remains diverse, even if it ends up with only two participants as 
long as they are of a different race or ethnicity. The facilitator should explain that 
everyone who decides to remain part of a group should understand they are making a 
commitment to attend the scheduled group meetings. 

Monthly meeting topics could include the following: 

1. A discussion and pot blessing of cultural/ethnic foods. 

2. Discuss what it was like growing up in your neighborhood. 

3. Discuss slavery and how much you know or do not know, and how it affects your 
lives today, Blacks and Whites. 
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4. Attend and discuss a race related movie or watch a tv show together and discuss. 

5. Discuss stereotypes and how they affected your view of different races. 

6. Invite a guest speaker to discuss a race related issue, or how to overcome a race 
related problem in yours or any church and have a discussion about the topic. 

7. Do a Bible study on Galatians 5:22-23, and see where the group is collectively as 
it relates to the fruit of the Spirit and building authentic cross-racial relationships. 

8. What does discipleship meai to you personally and how does it relate to racial 
reconciliation? 

9. Do you think racism can be eradicated in America? If so, how? If not, why not? 

10. Have a book discussion about race over a few sessions. 

Book Suggestions 

The New Jim Crow - Michelle Alexander 

Between The World And Me - Ta-Nehisi Coates 

Becoming - Michelle Obama 

The Audacity of Hope - Barak Obama 

Invisible Man - Ralph Ellis 

The Souls Of Black Folk-VI.'E.B. DuBois 

The Fire Next Time - James Baldwin 

The Warmth of Other Suns - Isabel Wilkerson 

I Know Why The Caged Bird Sings — Maya Angelou 

Not Without Laughter - Langston Hughes 

Jesus and the Disinherited -Yiow&xA Thurman 

Letter From Birmingham Jail - Dr. Martin Luther King 

Be The Bridge — LaTasha Morrison 

Have a designated time length or number of weeks, months, or years the group will meet. 
Be consistent, committed and teachable. Look for, and allow God to transform your heart 
during the time the group meets. Transformation is measurable by the fruit of the Spirit 
outlined in Galatians 5:22-23. (Use as a discipleship discussion topic). Do consistent 
inventory, personally and collectively to see how your fruit is growing as it manifests in 
yours and the life of your church. 
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Definitions 

Racism 

A personal belief in the superiority of one’s race over another as related to prejudice and 
discrimination. 

Racial Diversity 

The acceptance of the unique range of human differences in every person, including race, 
ethnicity, or culture. Accepting that no one race, ethnicity, or culture is superior or 
inferior to another. 

Racial Inclusion 

The action or state of a particular race, ethnic group or culture being included within a 
status, group or structure. 

Racial Exclusion 

Any distinction, restriction or preference based on race, ethnicity, or culture in any sector 
of society. 

*Add words to help define and guide the discussion. 
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